














ney takes to Flight with 
RTISTA Water Colors 





Art teaching is an indispensable means of 
awakening and stimulating the imagination, 
but for effective teaching good tools are 
essential. Art teachers everywhere are 
unanimous in their praise of Artista Water 
Colors because their brilliant, vibrant 

colors are a stimulus to the creative 
faculties. Available in sets of 4, 7,8 

and 16 colors, with semi-moist or 

dry paint. Refills purchasable 


in strips of 4 or 12. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ST aT 


For posters, murals and chalk- 
board work. specify AN-pDU- 
sepric Colored Dustless Crayon 
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Tey ot hn tn tal ae 


from the 
Editor’s Desk 


Pumpkin heads and goblins will soon appear under 


Halloween will be here. This is its history. 


ALLOWEEN, second only to Christmas in the affec- 
tions of children, is regularly anticipated with 
Yet. few of the 
children who engage so vigorously in Halloween activities 
have any idea of the long tradition which lies back of 


their pranks and parties. 


delight and celebrated with enthusiasm. 


As October 31 approaches, the teacher will do well to 
make use of the interest in Halloween to motivate a series 
of history lessons, starting far back with the ancient 
Druids and culminating in a discussion of up-to-date 
methods for celebrating Halloween in a non-destructive 
manner. There will be a natural correlation of this dis- 
cussion with various art activities, such as the creation 
of masks and ghosts, the designing of inexpensive but 
wearable costumes, and the planning of party favors and 
invitations, 

Halloween is a veritable United Nations holiday. for 
it combines without discrimination the superstitions of a 
variety of different countries. And it is a holiday which 
tells a historical story of ancient customs and _ beliefs. 
conquests and assimilations. 

The holiday dates back to a time before Christianity 
a time when the British Isles were inhabited by the Celts. 
who worshiped pagan 
the Druids. During the time of the Druids. the first day 


of November was considered the beginning of the vear. 


gods controlled by their priests. 


At that time thev held a harvest festival in honor of the 
sun god who had made their harvest possible. 

On October 31, the last day of the old year. Saman, the 
lord of death. called together the souls of the wicked 
people who, during the year. had heen forced to inhabit 
the hodies of animals. Strange and mysterious happen- 
ings naturally resulted when all these evil spirits were 
at large. To keep the spirits away, bonfires were built. 
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an autumn moon. 


People gathered around the fires and told their experiences, 
making their stories dramatic by an accompaniment of 
queer noises, trembling shadows, strange flutterings, and 
mystic practices. Here began our modern ghost stories, 
a traditional part of Halloween observance. 

The ghostly aspects of Halloween have survived more 
strongly than the harvest motif, but we still see the latter 
in the decorations and refreshments for the Halloween 
party. The teacher might correlate English and art 
activities in the fall of the year by suggesting that each 
of her students write and illustrate an original ghost 
story. The results will be hair-raising and humorous. 

With the Roman conquest of Great Britain, some of 
the Roman customs and beliefs were added to the earlier 
ones. The Roman festival in honor of Pomona, goddess 
of fruit. was held at about the same time of year as 
the Druid festival. 


combined. 


Eventually the two ceremonies were 
The use of fruits and nuts to foretell the 
future is a tradition which the Romans added to our 
Halloween observance. 

When the Romans substituted Christianity for their 
heathen religion. they wished to set aside a certain day 
in honor of each saint. But the supply of days was not 
In order that 
no one saint would he neglected. November 1 was set 
aside for honoring all the saints. The night before All 
Saints’ Day was called “All Hallows Eve,” which later 
It combined the Druid 


festival and the festival in honor of Pomona with the 


adequate to accommodate all the saints. 


hecame shortened to Halloween. 


Christian celebration. 

As time went on. various other customs were added 
to the Halloween tradition. Your pupils will take a 
special interest in the manufacture of jack-o’-lanterns 


(Continued on page 46) 

















ABOUT THE COVER 

These children are busy at work in 
the New York city Museum of Modern 
{rt. For more details see page 4. 











HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE 


Activities Are Becoming 


More and More Important in the 


Modern Teacher's Program 


because — 


It is something in which all 
can participate. 

Children love to make pictures 
of the subject matter they are 
studying. 


The members of any class are 


always highly interested in their —_—«. 


own productions. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
details of HOW : 
: TEACHERS ARE USING HAND.- : 
: MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 


Please send 


: Name 


: Address 


Teachers can make slides that 
fit in definitely with the problem 
of the Many the 
illustrations in Junior Arts and 


moment. of 


Activities may be reproduced on 


lantern 


handmade 


Keystone 


slides. 
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Weaving, art study 
History, crayons 


Sheet cork, art 


Science, history, art, biology 


Crayons, paint 

Ink, paint, cut outs 
Paint, paste, reading 
History, tools 

Paint, art 

Reading, social studies 
Art, history 

Service feature 
Crayons, scissors 
Service feature 
Service feature 
Service feature 
Service feature 
Ink, water, paper 
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From the editor's desk. . 
Art and weaving. 

\ study of Japan.. 
Designing with sheet cork. . 
\ children’s museum...... 
Halloween is here again. 
Spatter work and blue prints 


From reading to face masks 


From train to classroom.... 


The witch is back... 

\ turntable theater... ... 
\ gypsy project....... 
Teaching tactics 


Fun with face masks. . 


Using films and records.... 


Book shelf 


Timely teacher’s aids..... 
Talking shop ...... 


Water printing 
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Illustration 2. 





eAVING 


Jessie Todd tells how art 


may be presented to the 


Prat oie tars 


children by using weaving 


as the motivating project. 
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T IS most important that the chil- | 


dren of America be brought to | 


realize what happiness can be de- 


rived from the various forms of artis- 


tic expression. As we know, the main § 


purpose of art is to give pleasure. For | 
this reason, art is held by many to | 





be a useless luxury for the idle 


something taught needlessly in our | 


country’s grade schools. 
This belief, of course, is false. 


For | 


above all, art brings pure pleasure | 


into the youngest or humblest life. 
Utilitarians say that from a material- 
istic point of view art is certainly use- 
less because it produces nothing of a 
strictly utilitarian nature. Be this as 
it may, art is nevertheless as necessary 
to the young pupil as is articulate 
Art has been implanted in 
the minds of men since the caveman 
carved a reindeer on a small dart- 
thrower. It is the art of each race 
that gives its civilization its distinct 
character and rhythm. 

Our knowledge of the past, of early 
civilizations that have long since 
flourished and disappeared, is taken 
from the fragmentary relics of their 
art. It is not from printed books 
that we visualize and form our esti- 
mate of the life, culture, and character 
of ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, or 
Assyria. 


speech. 


We judge these ancient 
half - decayed 
buildings, carved 
stones, frames, fragments of pottery, 


people from their 


bronzes, ruined 
weavings, frescoed walls, personal 
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Illustration 3. 


adornments, and household objects 
which have been turned over by the 
spade. 

In this manner history 
almost a living reality to us. 


becomes 
Also 
in this manner, through our modern- 
day art, people in the future will 
judge us. However, the type of edu- 
cation given students in old-fashioned 
art schools seems hardly applicable 
to the child of the present day. The 
belief, however, that the present gen- 
eration has no feeling at all for art, 
whether ancient or modern, is surely 
false. 

This is due to confusion between 
what is artistic and what is creative. 
As long as we must use all of the 
various objects which surround us, 
we must inevitably want to make their 
form better, purer, and freer, which 
can be termed art. Therefore, if the 
modern young student is to become 
acquainted with art, he must have an 
opportunity to work and learn with 
it. Once a student realizes the neces- 
sity and pleasure art contains, he will 
no longer feel himself superfluous, but 
he will be happy because he has a 
place in the scheme of modern pro- 
duction. 

Even minor studies and talents can 
do useful work. In fact there is little 
danger that even detailed work will 
injure the student’s capacity for work 
on a large scale. 

And so it is with weaving. Weaving 
is a detailed project. It gives the 
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pupil an opportunity to work with his 
hands, to create his own design, to 
form art by himself. 

Textures of different types fasci- 
nate children. Samples of the various 
weaving materials need no explaining. 
look at and feel 
them, which they do with great in- 
terest. See lL 2 4 


fasci- 


The children can 


illustrations 


Kindergarten children seem 
nated by the various weaves and pat- 
The third- and fourth-graders 
study the patterns of older students. 
Then they sit for 


hours and twist and turn simple pat- 


terns. 
See illustration 3. 
terns until they have formed some- 
thing without design or shape. But 
it is theirs: it is art; and they are 
happy. 

The children in the higher grades 
begin by making studies of the vari- 
ous patterns of weavers long since 
gone. They study ancient Inca pat- 
terns, African designs. Indian weaves. 
oriental masterpieces, and Scottish 
tartans and plaids. Then they begin 
to pattern their own designs and to 
take pride in their accomplishments. 
\fter weaving classes are over, the 
various patterns are put on display 
for all of the students to see. See 
illustration 5. 

It is an aesthetic experience for all. 
True, none of the pupils may ever be- 
come professional weavers: but their 
time was well spent. 

During the course of their study 


(Continued on page 47) 




























































Illustration 5. 












A Study of Japan 


Japan is the 


by Bettie Marie Fenton 


stupy of the Japanese people 


can be transformed into an 
beneficial 


reading lesson. This is a natural op- 


interesting and 
portunity for a creative drawing proj- 
ect. The customs, festivals, arts, and 
crafts of the Japanese are fascinating 
Besides hav- 
ing fun, your class will gain a much 
better understanding of Japan and its 
contributions to the art and culture of 
the world. 


to both young and old, 


We began our study of the Japanese 
during a discussion of Japan in ou 
One of the students 
returned to 


geography class. 
had 
from Japan where he had attended 
school while his father. an officer. was 


recently our class 


stationed with the occupation forces. 
The youngster had many interesting 
This 
aroused the children’s interest in the 
uniqueness of the Japanese. We de- 
cided to further that interest by read- 


things to show and tell us. 


could. 
The children then combined their re- 


ing as much material as we 


ports into booklet form. correlating 


reading. geography. art. and lan- 


vuages, 








home of people whose history breathes interest. 


A study of the 


Japanese provides opportunity for art study and creative craft. 


Japan is a topsy-turvy land, a land 
of intrigue as interesting and exciting 
and their = march 


as its customs 


through time. The people are always 
underestimating the valuables they 
have. but do so only lo be polite. \ 
wife is called “my stupid wife” by her 
husband. though he 


her. A 


may be very bright. is often referred 


even may 


cherish and love son. who 


to as a “good-for-nothing” or a 
\ gift is a 


trifle.” although it may be quite ex- 


“suckling pig.” “mere 
pensive. 

Motorists are always passing on 
the left Men 


broider. People heckon one anothet 


side. and bovs em- 
with the palm turned outward. and 
umbrellas are carried handle down. 
White is worn at funerals and black 
is worn at weddings. which are per 
formed in the bridegroom’s home. 

The homes are constructed of bam 
hoo because of the many earthquakes 
in Japan. Japanese doors do not 
open. but slide in grooves. 

The people put as little as possible 
in the rooms. Pictures and ornaments 


are packed away. Only one picture 


is hung: this is usually in accordance 
In the house, the 
sit and sleep on the floor, 


with the season. 
family 
Each individual has his own tiny tray 
and rice mat. Noisy supping shows 
appreciation for the meal. Appetizers 
are eaten before the main meal, but 
they are sweets. Meals are eaten in 
silence. with as few words as possible 
being spoken. 

The Japanese are great for festi- 
vals and ceremonies. A ceremony 
is held for everything of importance. 
Seven days after the birth of a child. 
a ceremony is held to which relatives. 
friends. and neighbors are invited. 
At this time the child is named and 
When he is a 
month old. the child is taken to the 
He is 


robes and lies 


his head is shaved. 
shrine by the grandparents. 
dressed in beautiful 
quietly in his grandmother's arms 
while she prays for his health and 
well-being. 

When the child’s first 
pears. a ceremony known as the “first 


is held. \ tiny table holds 


a rice howl. a teacup. and chop sticks. 


tooth ap- 
eating 


The mother holds the infant and goes 


Shown here are five Japanese vase designs drawn by second-grade children. 
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\ 


through the motions of eating. —\ 


banquet is held on the child's first 
birthday. This. however, isn’t until 
he is really two years old, for a Jap- 
anese child is considered a year old 
the day he is born. 

March 3 


held for young girls. 


“Doll's Festival” 
Lovely dolls 


handed 


is the 


which have been down for 
generations are brought out for dis- 
Peach blossoms are used fo 
this 


year, the young Japanese girls are gay 


play. 
decorations. At time of the 
and happy, perhaps in the same way 
as American girls on May Day. 

The 


their day, too. 


young Japanese boys have 
May 5 is the “Bov’s 


Huge fish 


fastened to poles in the yard, one for 


Festival.” balloons are 
each boy in the family. 

Iris is used to decorate the house. 
The boys wait all year for the festivi- 
ties that accompany this holiday. At 
all of the Japanese ceremonies, fun 
is had by all. for usually the routine 
of daily work is hard and tedious. 

The Japanese are highly formal. 
Their ceremonial teas are as formal 
as an American wedding ceremony. 
The people are very artistic and have 
a great love for beauty and art, which 
is amply displayed in the decorations 
for such teas and festivals. Japanese 
work in wood, clay, metal, and othe: 
materials is known throughout the 
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These examples of the children’s Japanese lantern designs show taste and originality. 


world, having been soundly estab- 
lished through the many years. 

The love of beauty extends to the 
highly 


Geisha girls start en- 


Geisha and het specialized 
cntertainment. 


ve of ten and 


tertaining at the early ag 


continue until they are sixteen o1 


eighteen. ‘They are bought from 


ve of five to ten 


their parents at the age 
and held in bondage until sold to a 
rich man for a wile. ‘They are highly 


trained in singing. dancing, music. 
writing. etiquette. and flower arrange- 
ment. They are also excellent hos- 
tesses al lea ceremonies. During their 
training period, they are hired out 
and 


as entertainers for banquets 


merry gatherings. During their lei- 
sure hours. they spend time reading 
and playing games. 

Jan-Ken-Pon is the most popula 
game with both children and adults. 


Any odd 


player holds out one hand as fol- 


number can play. Each 


lows: A closed fist represents a rock, 


which can break scissors. Scissors 


is represented by two extended 


fingers. In turn, scissors can cut 
paper, which is represented by an 
open palm. Paper, of course, Can 


rock. Whoever 
match slaps the hand of the othe1 


cover a wins the 
player or gains points, which usually 
lead to a prize for the person with 
the most. 














Thumb wrestling is another favor 
ile, Hands of the 
clasped with thumbs extended and 


contestants are 


pushed until one is downed. 

The cat form of the 
language game “It is not 1.” A “cat” 
steals the towel of a person who goes 
to “market.” 
turns to the room he tries to guess 


dance is a 


When the person re- 


which cat stole his towel. If he guesses 
correctly after three chances, the cal 
If he 


guess the right person, he must do 


must do the dance. fails to 


the dance. ‘This game proved to be 
much fun for us. The children played 
it constantly. 

The children were quite happy te 
bring Japanese articles from home 
such as flags, tiles, books. pictures, 
dolls, vases, kimonos, lanterns, para- 
sols, miniature jinrickshas and small 
tea sets. This made their study of 
Japan more interesting. They finally 
made a display of all the material and 
filed 


through to look at the various repre- 


children from other rooms 
sentatives of the Japanese people's 
handicraft. 

The children were quite eager to 
create their own little 


After 


amples, they were especially interested 


Japanese arti- 
cles. looking at many ex- 
in the making and history of Japanese 
lanterns. 


(Continued on next page) 











Landscapes like this are popular subjects for children. 





A Study of Japan (Continued from preceding page) 


The Japanese have ever loved soft 
lights. During the summer evenings, 
after the gardens have been watered, 
families everywhere gather on the 
verandas of their homes to enjoy the 
cooling breezes. They sit for hours 
and talk beneath the gentle sway of 
the dim lanterns. Although mod- 
ernity has brought electricity to their 
land, the people still cling to the age- 
The 


Chiochin-ya is kept ever busy, labor- 


old custom of their ancestors. 


ing as of yore, making his endless 
array of bright and colorful shades. 

Some of his lanterns are twenty 
feet high. They are for shrines and 
temples, and special candles must be 
made for them. Others are for fes- 
tivals — gay, bright lanterns, small 
and large lanterns, grotesque, odd- 
shaped lanterns — all made in small 
shops and decorated by hand, each 
with the worker’s own creative design. 

Construction of the lanterns ap- 
pears to be simple. Much care and 
training is needed, however. The 
lanternmaker’s trade is usually passed 
down from father to son to grand- 
son and so through history. The 


frame is made of bamboo, which is 
first split. After it is further split 
into fine strips, the strips are made 
into slender “strings” and are put to- 
gether as the lantern frame. These 
with fine textures of 
After the lanterns 
have had time to dry, they are hand 
painted with designs and characters 
These 
usually announce the occasion, fes- 
tival, or holiday at hand. 


are covered 


colored papers. 


or, technically, ideographs. 


Hino Maru lanterns are hung up 
on national holidays. Shrine lamps 


and gift lamps are presented to 
shrines and houses of worship at 
festivity time. There firemen’s 


lanterns; large, long lanterns used as 


are 


restaurant signs; police lanterns, and 
Tennangu festival lanterns — long, 
slender, white lanterns with a large 
ruffle on top—as intricate and fine as 
an elaborate Satsuma vase. 
Highlight of the Japanese year is 
O Bon, the Feast of Lanterns. This 
is the Japanese Teast of the Dead. 
Throughout Japan people visit the 
cemeteries, where they clean and put 
the graves in order. Later they light 


Nt 


Comic faces such as these may result, too. 


many gay lanterns and build bon- 
fires to symbolize lighting the spirits’ 
footsteps on their way down to earth. 
Then, under the golden light of the 
yellow lanterns, the peasant folk in 
temple compounds or elsewhere per- 
form Bon Odori, a night dance. Long 
into the night they shuffle a simple, 
monotonous step accompanied by a 
rhythmic clapping. The dance has the 
ancient significance of bringing rest 
and silent repose to the dead souls. It 
awakens the spirits and helps call the 
dead ancestors back to the quiet soli- 
tude of the humble household altar, 
where they once again may judge the 
living and the dead. 

The children absorbed the lantern 
information very thoroughly. They 
learned about the other collapsible 
lanterns of the Orient, usually known 
as globular or cylindrical lanterns. 
These are made of paper and pleated. 
When not in use, they fold flat. 

The pupils made many lanterns of 
varied shapes and types, all original. 
The lanterns were made by folding a 
sheet of colored paper in two and cut- 
ting the general shape. They drew 
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their own original designs and then 
They 
cut a few of them at 14 inch intervals. 


folded the paper once more. 


Then the children hung these in win- 
dows. The lanterns made lovely dec- 
orations, and since the children made 
sure the designs were on both sides. 
the lanterns looked round. 

Other students fashioned booklet 
Using their own ideas, they 
took 9” x 18” construction paper and 
They 
fashioned folders and finished their 
work with their own conceptions of 
Japanese initials. 

Without difficulty the ideas for 
crafts and art activities began to 


covers. 


folded it to the desired size. 


flow. Some pupils drew color pic- 
Others 
drew pictures of Bonsai, Japanese 


tures of Japanese mountains. 


potted trees, and Bonkei, Japanese 
landscapes. \ few actual 
models with twigs, wire and paper. 


made 


The girls were especially interested 
in the Geisha girl and the Tori gate. 
Some drew pictures, some made dolls. 

Various kites, 


small parasols were drawn from origi- 


vases, fans, and 
+ nal ideas and some models made. 

All in all, the history and geogra- 
phy lesson proved highly successful. 
The children still remember the fun 
that was had during their study of 


) Japan. Many examples of their crea- 

© tive work still remain on exhibit in 
the room. And few will forget the 
Japanese boy and the Japanese girl 
and their home by the rising sun. 
A horrible Japanese Dragon 
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The Geisha girl and the Tori gate are drawn very often by girls. 


1 flying fish in flight 


{n oriental kite design 
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These children are stamping and painting cork blocks, 








Come To Ovr 
Halloween 


Party 











1 decorated invitation. 








Discovering distinctive 

methods for utilizing sheet 

cork creatively can promote high 
interest in craft classes- 


a story by Grizella Hopper. 


Designing with 


RADE school teachers are dis- 
covering that sheet cork is a 
very versatile material to use 
in their children’s creative design and 
craft classes. It was quite by chance 
that we discovered in our art classes 
at Niles the possibilities of sheet cork 
as a block printing medium and gen- 
eral all-around design material. Our 
school engineer presented us with a 
roll of sheet cork and asked us if 
we thought we might have a use for 
it in our arts and crafts classes. 
The first suggestions of the children 
were for the traditional. decorated 


dish mats, now so much in vogue. 
further consideration led us to decide 


that we wished to put our sheet cork F 


to a more distinctive and different 


use. We had been working with § 


potato prints, which we had not 
found very satisfactory because of 
their proclivity to shrivel before we 
could put them to full and sufficient 


employment. A holiday was ap- § 


proaching. 


The children wished to decorate in- § 


vitations by the score. Finally one 
sixth-grade boy came upon the notion 


of making block printing dies out of 
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1 child's Christmas card design. 
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Janice 








{ party place card for Janice. 
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{ gift box being decorated. 


aie 


she et cork 


the sheet cork we had just received. 

We had ho preconceived idea of 
how to proceed, nor of the ultimate 
We knew 


had to employ tools easily 


results of our procedure, 
that we 
handled by children as young as the 
beginning fifth-grade level. Scissors 
he the best tool. As it 
turned out. the results were far be- 
The cork 


proved to be easily cutable. It is 


seemed to 
yond our expectations, 


hacked by a coarse woven cloth which 
keeps the cork particles from cracking 
even under the most vigorous han- 
The the 


mediums employed encouraged the 


dling. characteristics of 
use of simple lines and motifs. 
\fter experimentation in- cutting 
their designs from the cork. the chil- 
dren mounted them singly and = in 
more complicated motif units upon 
cardboard squares. They used strong 
glue for the purpose. 

Tempera paint proved a_ satisfac- 
tory printing medium. The paint was 
applied to the cork part of the die 
with a full 


painted the entire die with one color: 


brush. Some children 
others used more than one color upon 
a single block. 


Printing was done by placing the 


wet surface of the cardboard block 


upon the paper to be decorated and 
then either rolling the entire surface 
with a small rolling pin or pressing 
down upon it firmly with the palm of 
the hand. The children found that the 
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cardboard-cork dies could be washed 
free of tempera paint and used again 
and again. 

The possibilities of this medium 
seem almost endless. It can be car- 
ried quite beyond the field of pure 
motifs 
singly and used in combination with 


design. _ Realistic mounted 
some brush work may be employed 
Children 


like to print. and with this medium at 


to compose single pictures. 


hand, they can be encouraged to ex- 
periment freely with composition and 
the overlapping of units. 

\ summary of our steps for mak- 
ing the cork dies: 

1. Cut design motifs from sheet 
cork. 

2. Plan arrangement of motifs to 
form a design. 

3. Cut heavy cardboard to a size to 
fit the design pattern. 

lL. Glue cork motifs to cardboard, 
press and dry. 

5. Apply with a 


tempera paint 


brush to design motifs on cardboard 
blocks. 

6. Place wet surface of cardboard 
block upon paper to be printed. Roll 
with a rolling pin. or press down 
firmly with palms of the hands. 

7. Apply brushing of tempera paint 
to cardboard-cork block each time an 
impression is to be made. 
cardboard - cork 
wash carefully and dry. 


%. Save 
They may 


he used again and again. 


These children are stamping a print and cutting the cork. 


blocks, 




















“A completed checkerboard folder. 
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A notebook design from sheet cork. 
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A museum instructor explains an Indian witch doctor’s mask and bearskin. The 
peace pipe and war bonnets are authentic. Indian ethnology is tops with boys. 





“Hey, you should keep that face.” says one Boy Scout as What gleams of pirates and high seas dart across this 
his friend peeks from a real Indian witch doctor’s mask. schoolboy’s mind before a model of an old three-master! 
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The siudy of national costumes gives girls the biggest treat. 


Chinese robes and mantilla lace are worn by these visitors. 
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Brooklyn has a museum 
that teaches the child a 
little of everything — 
chemistry, history, geology, 
botany, art, and animal 
care: all in a manner that 








is easy and a lot of fun. 
> f 
4 { 
| 
i | | 
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Story by H. Harry Henderson 


| Photos by B. Newman 


HE Brooklyn Children’s Museum has open doors to 
a wonder world for children. It dares to take seri- 
ously the inquiring mind of a child. It provides the 
laboratories and necessary tools with which a child can 
explore for himself and satisfy the desire to know his 
world. 
Here the children’s spirits may roam and their imagina- 
tions may play. 





They receive intellectual stimulus and food for thought. 
They are given hints that would otherwise need long 
study. The children take home with them ideas and 
methods of artistic work. Their interest in modern dis- 
coveries is awakened, new things are attempted. 





To those close to it, the name “children’s museum™ 
conveys the idea of a wonderland for the younger set. 
| aland whose boundaries are marked not by age but 
> by interest. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum is the pioneer and 
largest of all children’s museums. Founded in 1899 by 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. the experi- 
mental unit was housed in two rambling old dwellings in 
Brower Park, Brooklyn. Thus began a new educational 
movement aimed directly at the younger school children 
of our land. 

Currently, an annual average of nearly 500,000 chil- Aewere 
Bcc aiinsln Deis = iii <a tani 








dren pass through the doors into an excitingly new ad- 


venture. They study collections contributed by the insti- 





tute. They take part in actual geological and ethnological 1 history lesson in transportation is given these boys 
(Continued on next page) as they inspect a model in the Hall Of Transportation. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


A Children’s MUSEUM 
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The museum instructor gives three boys a chemistry lesson 
to show that oxygen is colorless and heavier than air. 
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; j 
boys learn by doing at the museum. Here three 





Young 


boys are making an experiment with basic magnetism. 


research. Science comes alive through the many botani- 
cal exhibits and breathing animals of the animal room. 
The labs are well equipped to teach the fundamentals of 
chemistry. physics, and math. Lectures and educational 
exhibits of periodical interest are scheduled throughout 
the 


games. field excursions. and guided trips through the 


year. Pictures. lantern slides, art classes, gallery 
museum are always on the daily schedule of events. 

Unique is the museum’s policy of permitting the chil- 
dren to touch and play with the specimens on exhibit. 
Almost every object and display can be handled and 
studied by the fact. the 
museum employees ask that this be done. 


curious young visitors. — In 

There are stuffed birds and animals. collections of in- 
sects, examples of handicraft and creative designs, models 
depicting such scenes as the primitive hunter with his 
spear, Galileo at his telescope. Bach at the clavichord, and 
There 
many samples of minerals, geological charts. plant models. 
The collection 

Many habitat groups are 
represented along with specimens of fish, batrachins, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals. One of the many geographical 


important incidents in American history. are 


and preserved specimens. invertebrate 


includes hundreds of shells. 


models shows the relation of primitive man to the environ- 
ment of different zones. 
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\ lending library releases to children or teachers speci- 
men cases for nature study work, dolls dressed in cos- 
tumes of all nations. industrial charts, habitat groups. 
plus countless other items which would be of interest to 
younger school children. 

Drawers in the museum hold individually mounted 
specimens for children to remove and examine. Cases of 
mounted butterflies are available—delicate objects effec- 
tively displayed and well protected. Duplicate specimens 
of those shown in dioramas on exhibit may be removed 
from the cases and inspected by the children. 

Games based on exhibits are included in the facilities. 
(Questions are printed on cards and the child must roam 
around the museum for answers. For some of the solu- 
tions at the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. it is necessary 
lo consull models and even the library. The children are 
viven passes Lo various rooms. and when they are finished. 
Most of them have that well- 


Rewards are presented for merit in 


they turn the cards back in. 
Worh appearance, 
such activities as the children might engage in during 
their stay. Children are given club memberships. mount- 
ed specimens. field trips. or are permitted to put their 
models on display if they do exceptional work. 

And a treat for almost any child. and very especially 
an underprivileged one. is an expedition somewhere out- 
The museum offers such 


Each 


side of his immediate locality. 
trips as a sort of reward for individual effort. 


(Continued on next page) 





This museum employee is packing a truck before he begins 


his school deliveries. The museum loans out many exhibits. 
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{ living bird lesson developed i“ hen a dove perched on 
this hoy’s hand. It was the first live bird he had ever held. 


This rabbit with long shedding hair and big ears is a high 


favorite among the museum pets that children play with. 


/he animal and pet department teaches its young visitors 
the value of animal care. Guinea pigs puzzled the kids. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


child must justify his membership for the trips by prog- 


ress in scientific studies. No child under nine is ad- 
mitted, and the groups are kept small to allow effective 
The Pick and Hammer club 


even requires certain accomplishments 


work to be accomplished. 
of Mineralogy 
from the children before they can join the summer expedi- 
tions. 

Nor is the appeal for real enjoyment denied the chil- 
dren. The museum utilizes the motion picture as a useful 
instrument for handing out information in the form of 
pleasure. Hundreds of children stand in line on Satur 


days for a chance to see the movies as the small audi 
torium at the museum pours forth its delighted crowd, 
only to refill as the hours in the day will permit. 

The museum has produced a film of child life relating 


Entitled “The Child Explores 


His World,” the movie shows how the museum helps the 


to museum experiences. 


city child to enjoy the larger world of rocks and earth 
where plants and animals grow, where men build cities, 
where skins are different colors, where strange animals 
roam, and where and how people of the past lived and 
played and died. And the children love it enough to sit 
through it time and again. 

Proud and capable Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison 3rd, 
the that the 
children just won't stay away once they are interested. 


curator-in-chief of museum, once said 


She distinguished the museum from the school and from 


16 


the library very easily. ‘The answer is not a simple one,” 





This model depicting a session of the Continental Congress § 


is one of many that preserves big moments of history 


she said. 
fused together create the spirit that makes a children’s 
museum. It is found in the selection of objects and other 
visual aids. It is influenced by the physical techniques 
Most of all it is 


dependent upon the way in which the child is introduced 


of installation, lighting and labeling. 


to his material.” 
The museum seems to be following the policy of careful 





An instructor explains that “from these two rabbits come 
the many other rabbits in the cages, called warrens.” 


“It lies in a combination of elements, which 
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planning and presentation. 
tional. 


Their exhibits are excep- 
The epochal moments of American and world 
history are dramatized in a series of three dimensional 
dioramas. Here a youngster who has yet to come in 
contact with a phase of history may examine a model of 
some special event. When he gets back to his classroom 
studies. the impact will be all the more real. 

The glooms and gleams that dart across a schoolboy’s 
brain may be focused on one of the scale models of an 
old three-master sailing clipper with the tinge of pirates 
and the salt air thrown in. Once more the readings of the 
child can be made alive. Young girls are delighted when 
they see themselves in the Spanish mantilla lace and man- 
darin robes they have read about and admired. 

Folk tales and history lessons are made more concrete 
by using national costumes and other representative 
models of peoples long since gone. Young eyes glow as 
the museum instructor goes through a simple experiment 
to show that oxygen is colorless and odorless. or that this 
isa magnetic field. or that gravity pulls a ball to earth. 
A guinea pig family is brought out. and small fingers play 
with the little animals as they run up and down the floor. 
Rabbits. skunks. and birds are a few of the animals that 
do an excellent sales promotion job on the care and birth 
of the earth’s creatures. 

Would-be engineers thrive in the Hail Of Transporta- 
tion, where they learn what has been and what is in the 
transportation field. : 

All in all, the whole idea is to make things more vivid 
in the eyes and mind of a child.. The children delight in 
It teaches them 
both to understand ancient arts and to judge modern arts 
They are permitted to work 
with their hands, for when an object is made by hand. 
The student uncon- 
sciously impresses his own personality and characteristics 


working for themselves at the museum. 
and crafts more properly. 
the material is treated more freely. 


on it, thus giving it originality. This is what the museum 
strives for. Learning by doing is the science of the 
museum, the creed of the employees. 

And like many other organizations of its kind. The 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum is proud. It is proud that 
it is giving to the children of America the equipment with 
which they may become intelligent and easily adjustable 
human beings of the World of Tomorrow. 
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Story book characters come alive when this rabbit wrinkles 


Even though the curator explained that this skunk had 
won't face “Little Flower.” 


been 
















































his nose and u iggles his ears. Children love fo pet him. 


“de-stinked.’ one boy 


cme 


ell 


Among the practical educational facilities at the museum 
is this tape recorder by which children hear themselves. 
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ALLOWEEN means parties and 
good times to most of the 
younger school children in 
America. In the past, however, Hal- 
loween or All Hallows Eve—the name 
was chiefly 
of the Christian 
It long antedates Christian- 


given to October 31 
known as the eve 
festival. 
itv. The two chief characteristics of 
ancient Halloween were the lighting 
of bonfires, and the belief that this 
was the night in the year during 
which ghosts and witches were most 
likely to 


people. 


wander about haunting 


American Halloween celebrations 
still cling to the witches and goblins. 
hut seem to have discarded most of 
the serious tones willed to the special 
day. The commercial aspect of Hal- 
loween fills the nation’s stores with 
traditional oddities such as paper 
cats. bats, hats ghosts, goblins. 
skeletons that 
and move in many frightening ways. 


witches. and jiggle 

Such strange objects as these in 
addition to the usual weird pumpkin 
head designs would seem to simplify 






the problem of decorating for a Hal- 
loween celebration. To the really 
this is 


creative student—-and teacher 


a challenge, however. Ideas galore 
can be thrown to the winds in the 
hope that a few may bear worthwhile 
seed. Many challenging projects can 
be started. but few can achieve the 
overall success of false face making. 

False faces are another of the tra- 
ditions of the night of black cats and 
pumpkin heads. But the construction 
of a good mask can be an art problem 


If the 


children are given a free, unguided 


for even older age levels. 


hand and are told to draw any face 
they wish, they may fall into careless- 
ness. For, as we know, progress in 
good taste is as important as creative 
progress. Careless habits may de- 
velop. 

Our third graders are presented 
with an excellent lesson in the mak- 
They are first taught 
how to draw an oval or egg-shape that 
is fairly symmetrical. If the shape is 
made with one sweep of the arm it 


ing of masks. 


may become a slanting oval. which 











is of litthe value in face formation. 


Our pupils, however, are taught tof 


hegin at the top of the paper, having 
the paper straight in front of them. 
They draw down around one side 
carefully and then return to the top 
again and draw down the other side. 
Usually a satisfactory shape for a 
mask takes form. 

To illustrate this method of draw: 
ing the oval. the teacher drew rec: 
tangles on the blackboard the size of 
the sheets of paper to be used, in 
this case 9” x 12”. Then she had the 
children come to the blackboard and 
demonstrate how they could draw 
ovals in the rectangles. 

The children found that there were 
two things to keep in mind. 

It was necessary to draw the oval 
as nearly alike on each side as pos 
sible, and it must fit the page. This 
experiment proved valuable when it 
came to actually beginning the faces 
on final paper. 

\fter the children understood the 
oval drawing. they were instructed te 
leave space at the top of their paper 
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Anna Dunser presents a chal- 
lenging false face project that 
tests the full creative ability 
of the Halloween-minded 


pupil. 


for hair. ‘This was later designed 
creatively, and not drawn in a realis- 
tic manner. The children then began 
to fill the empty space with two big 
eyes, a nose, and a mouth. They 
learned to make the eyes and mouth 
large enough so that in the final de- 
sign they would be the center of at- 
traction in the mask. By doing this. 
the children learned that they could 
stress the features through size. color. 
shape- through light and dark. 

Many of the children asked about 
the nose. They were told that the 
nose should naturally fit between the 
eyes and the mouth, to keep the fea- 
tures well designed. Many of the 
young artists did fascinating things 
with their conceptions of noses. 

A few third dimensional noses 
were made. In order to build up a 
nose of this sort. the children ob- 
served the profiles of their classmates. 
Rather than make a knob on the face 
for a nose. the pupils made the noses 
quite prominent from the facial sur- 
faces. This experiment finished, the 
the color 


students were ready for 
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work to be put on their masks. 

Some made border-like designs 
around the eyes, around the mouth. 
or around the edge of the masks. By 
following the lines of the features 
they had so carefully formed, the 
children found that they did not lose 
any of the character out of their 
creations. It was here that many of 
the artists realized the necessity of 
making large eyes and mouths. 
Many of the masks had a lot of empty 
space to fill. which detracted from 
the finished. overall appearance of 
the mask. 

The masks in the final out“ome 
were surprisingly well done." They 
were individual. Some were funny. 
some ferocious. some frightening, but 
all were the products of creative 
thought and care. 




















































Spatter and 


A chance for creative originality can be 


given children through experimentation 


with spatter work and the somewhat 


technical process of producing a clever 


blue print. By Dawn Schneider. 


INCE the earliest period of which 
there is knowledge, man has 
been striving to give his impres- 

sions form and meaning. The urge 
to represent the impressions and 
creations of his mind has continued 
in the individual. Today, such ex- 
pression is generally termed art. 

Although everyone is not an artist, 
everyone has a desire to express him- 
self in some form or another. He 
enjoys a feeling of pleasure by ex- 
pressing himself, just as a feeling of 
pleasure is evident on the counte- 
nance of a child who has made marks, 
signifying nothing, in sand or on 
paper. Soon, however, the marks 
represent something. The figures are 
crude, of course, for not only does 
the child lack skill, but his models are 
imperfect memories of his impres- 
sions. He has, however, shown a 
sense for art and creativity through 
that which he has drawn or presented. 

Two examples of interesting 
methods of expression are spatter 
work and blue print making. 

Spatter work is daily becoming 
more popular as a means of self- 
expression not only among children 
but among older age levels. All types 
of attractive subjects and ideas may 
be interpreted by this method of 
forming shapes and figures and shad- 
ings—-a method which is simply and 
readily adaptable to a variety of craft 
projects. 

Basically there are two approaches 
to the method—one which employs 
the shield or templet, and the other 
which makes use of the cut-out stencil. 
Each method is illustrated. Either 
method is suitable for the production 
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of posters or program covers, greet- 
ing cards, illustrations, and border 
or all-over designs. 

In all cases the students must work 
out the design for the finished prod- 
uct carefully on paper before any 
stencils or templets are cut. After 
this step has been accomplished, they 
shouid lay paper over the 
design to determine what templets or 
stencils will be These 
should then be drawn on paper and 
cut out with a sharp stencil knife or 
razor blade. After the children place 
the paper to be spattered on a draw- 
ing board and secure it with thumb 
tacks, they should place the stencil 
in its proper place on the paper and 
secure it with masking tape or pins. 
Some ink should then be poured into 
a saucer in preparation for spatter- 
ing. 

Using an old toothbrush which has 
had the bristles cut off to half of the 
original length, and a small piece of 


stencil 


required. 


window screen, the students are then 
ready to begin. They should dip 
the brush into the saucer of ink and 
scrape off any excess on the edge of 
the dish. Holding the piece of screen 
at a slant over the paper to be spat- 
tered, the students now scrape the 
brush back and forth over the wire 
surface, thereby making small dots 
of ink fall onto the paper. A few 
practice runs will soon result in satis- 
factory results. 

Some spatterers prefer to use a 
common silver knife in place of the 
screen. If this is the case, have the 
students draw the knife across the 
bristles of the brush TOWARD 
THEMSELVES so that the ink will 


i i i i 





Saad €: 


spatter on the paper below and not 
on the face above. In many inf 

want to § 
lighter than & 
allow the spatterings to 
fade out at the edges. This requires 
experimentation, but unusual effects F 
which result can make the experimen. 
tation well worth while. 


stances, some pupils will 
make 
others, or 


certain areas 


Ire 


Of course an extremely simple and F 
fool-proof way of spattering is to 
use an insect spray gun with ink 
filler. When the ink is dry, and not 
before, have the students remove the § 
stencil or templet. Smali details may f 
then be added with pen or brush to 
make the student’s spatter creation | 
more interesting. 


ee 


The second example of interesting 
methods of self-expression is blue 
print making. 

Blue prints have been in use since 
their invention in 1840, when they 
were utilized for the printing of 
photographic negatives. More re: 
cently, however, they have come to 
be used chiefly for the making of 
negative copies of drawings and 
documents of architectural or en 
gineering nature. The process of 
making blue prints is neither com- 
plicated nor expensive, and the re- 
sult is a clear negative print with the 
original dark lines of the drawing 
appearing as white lines on the dark 
blue background of the negative print 

thus a blue print. 


gas 


As was said before, blue print mak: 
ing is simple. And, as many teachers 
have found out, nothing proves more 
fascinating to groups of children. 
Blue print paper is rather expensive, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A diagram showing the necessary materials needed for spatter work and 


also methods oj utilizing the materials to achieve good results. 
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From 
reading 
to 

face 
masks 


Here is the story of how a 
reading lesson ended in a 
mask project that is really 


different: by Vera Shivley. 





OMETHING of interest happened 
fourth grade reading 

class one day. All of the stu- 
dents had read library books and had 


written short reports, and we were 


in my 


discussing the various characters in 
The children talked and 
laughed about how the characters 
looked. This led to a discussion of 
what they And then Judy 
said, “Let’s make pictures of them.” 
We talked awhile and Ann spoke up. 
“I know, let’s make paper mask faces 
and then dress them up to look like 


the stories. 


wore, 


the characters.” 

We had little idea that this notion 
was going to turn out so successfully. 
The children agreed on Ann’s sug- 
One of the boys 
volunteered to get clay from the clay 
banks near his home. With the help 
of his father, he brought us a big bag 
of clay. 


gestion instantly. 


Any kind of earth would 
serve the purpose; even mud can be 
used. Clay, however. is the easiest 
to work with. 

Kach child brought an old maga- 
zine from home on which a few 
large spoonfuls of clay, moistened 
with water to the consistency of 
putty, was placed. It was now time 
to make the mold from which the 
mask would be shaped. Imagination 
and nimble fingers then started to 
work. The children sunk eyes, cheeks 
and noses were built up, and soon on 
each magazine the child’s impression 
of his story book character's face 
hegan to take shape. 

\fter the modeling was done, the 
pupils found that it took several days 


for the clay to dry thoroughly. After 






the clay was dry, each child greased 
the mold with vaseline to insure easy 
removal of the papier maché when the 
The busy chil- 


dren then tore newspapers into strips 


pasting was finished. 


about one-fourth inch wide and one 
and one-half to two inches long. They 
soaked these in a thin paste made ol 
wallpaper paste. The clay model was 
completely covered with these strips 
which were then smoothed down very 
carefully. The first layer dried over 
night. and the process was repeated 
the next day. 

On the second day, however, the 
children used yellow paper so they 
could tell when all of the first news- 
Another 
night of drying and the mask form 


papel coating was covered. 


was ready for another coat, this time 
white paper. On the following day, 
when all three layers were completely 
dry, the children tapped the mold 
gently to break up the clay. The 
broken clay was emptied into the 
waste basket and the paper mask was 
left. Out came the paint brushes. 
The pupils then painted their masks 
with poster colors, added eyes, paint- 
ed mouths and the rest of the face. 
Then they added the hair, a mustache 
Some drew or 
placed a hat, cap, Indian headband 
or white hair on their character's 
Small 
clothes draped about put the finishing 


or beard perhaps. 


head to complete the job. 


touches to their characters. 

The students then passed around to 
look at one another’s creation. We 
all laughed, satisfied with the fun we 
had from what began as an ordinary 
reading lesson. 
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A discussion of railroads led one class to build 
a model train. Before it was finished, the class 
7 3 had been exposed to history, building, teamwork. 

















From train to classroom 








. 
= 
| by Bernice Walsh 
: 
: ;, : 
reased HILDREN love to go down to group of youngsters, and a more of orange boxes. It has in it various 
c coy © the tracks and watch the trains lively bunch of fidgeters you should types of furniture built by the pupils, 
en the & eo by. This started in om never hope to meet. Watch their and it has a family, for which a stu- 
y chil — country probably in 1829 when the eyes as they inspect a real engine, dent acts as father. Well. father was 
strips B first locomotive was tried. Imagine their smiles and sighs as they wave to have a train, a freight train. The 
id one ® the excitement in the eyes of Yankee to an engineer seated proudly at children decided to build him one. 
- They kids on August 8, when the English- the window of his cab. . Ask young This, to my surprise, was to result in 
ade ol built “Stourbridge Lion” roared boys what they want to be when they one of the most interesting and en- 
el — down the tracks from Honesdale. Pa.. grow up. From many you will hear. jovable projects undertaken in our 
strips Bat almost 18 miles per hour. And one “Me? Why I wanna he an engineer!” classroom. 
nvery B year and 20 days later. American \n interesting unit on trains de- After bringing pictures and_rail- 
d over — \outh was bequeathed an additional veloped in our classroom one day. road folders and listening to stories 
peated enjgyment when the “Tom Thumb” We were discussing trains and rail- about trains. the children decided 
chuzeed down the B & O tracks. It roads when we were sidetracked by they would like to visit a real train 
r, the was the first locomotive built in the the children’s decision that our room and station to get ideas for their 
o they B western hemisphere. father should he an engineer. We father’s train. So the class took a 
news- Today. mention a train ride to a have constructed in our room a home (Continued on page 17) 
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Halloween and the old 
witch offer excellent op- 
portunity for young chil- 
dren to express their 
ideas about the gloom 
and pageantry of a pop- 
ular American holiday. 





the WWiteh 
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by Jessie Todd 


HILDREN never seem to grow 
tired of painting the old witch. 
In fact, boys seem to be more 
enthusiastic about painting the old 
broomstick than do the 


This is especially true in the 


lady on a 
virls, 
lower grades. 

Every year the subject of Hallow- 
een gives children an open opportu- 
nity to paint “goofy” faces, whether 
they surround a picture of the old 
witch or not. Most children get ex- 
cited when they paint the squash-faced 
old lady with the wart on her nose. 
Perhaps they are thinking of the spells 
and charms she has; or maybe of the 


gestures with which she summons het 
goblins, bats, black cats, and possibly 
her broomstick. 

At any rate, the children usually 
quickly, fast 
These combined on the surface of the 


paint using strokes. 


paper give an excellent and surpris- 


ingly good story of the child's 
thoughts, 

Many interesting patterns result, 
Illustration 1 is an excellent example 
of the creativity of an eight year old 
hoy. Notice the five representative 
faces surrounding the witch and het 
Other symbols of 


the child’s thought are also scattered 


dominant laugh. 


Illustration 1. 











The 


drawing was done on cheap news- 


about in representative form. 


print paper, and has blue, emerald | 


green, brilliant red, and areas of 
black—all combined to form a highly 
creative pattern. 

\ nine year old boy composed the 
It is rich 


in color with yellow-green, red, royal 


picture in illustration 2. 


blue. orange. emerald green, and 
black. A strength of design is used 
in conjunction with the modern touch 
of absenting lines for forms and 
shapes and using instead. 
Notice the background and the two 
The cat appears to have a 
The strength of detail 
indicating 


space 


moons, 
bow tie on. 
dominates the painting. 
that the young student must have felt 
strongly about certain ideas. 

Illustration 3 was made by a hoy 
of seven and a half years. Notice 
the witch and her long nose. A sym- 
bolic broom is in her hand. A cat is 
by her side. The areas of black rep- 
resent a mood or feeling of the young 
artist toward his subject. The draw- 
ing as a whole is individual in itself: 
and is, therefore, a work of art since 
the boy has transcribed on paper his 
idea of the witch and her surround: 
The various faces scattered 
about in unorganized patterns are 
also significant. 


poe 
Ings. 


All three pictures have several 
qualities in common. 
witch drawn large. Nothing was said 
in class about having the witches 
larger than the rest of the forms. The 
children must have had some idea in 


Each has the § 


mind whereby they represented the | 


ee ee eee 


Na acs oh 


bak 
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witch in larger proportions over the 
other subjects that came into their 
minds. 

Each boy drew with quick, ul 
guided lines. No pencil guide marks 
were made first. The pictures are 
fine indications that all three boys 
had intense interest in the old witch. 
Representative forms appear through- 
out all three paintings. The art speci- 
mens are common examples of the 
creative art and free expression that 
flows freely out of children once they 
are given the chance. 

Halloween seems to be an excellent 
time of the year to permit the chil- 
dren to exercise some of their talents 
in drawing. The creative efforts are 
well worth while. as can be seen by 
the outstanding results here presented. 
It is wise to permit the children to 
loosen up their style occasionally. 
This can be done throughout the en- 
tire year. Why wait until the witch 
comes riding back again? 
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A Turntable 
Theater 


Constructing a turntable 


theater offers countless pos- 
sibilities for correlating art, 
reading, and social studies. 


by Isabelle Anthony 


ost children love the theater, 
and they are enthralled with 
a miniature one of their 
own, especially a turntable theater. 
To make it, the children should use 
a carton 2’ x 2’ x 2’ turned on its 
side. Cut a cirele from quarter-inch 
plywood, 18” in diameter, for the 
stage. Tack a 4” block at the center 
of the bottom side of the carton (on 
the inside): nail a 2” cleat of wood 
across the ceiling equidistant between 
the front and the back of the theater. 
Show the pupils how to bore a hole 
(1s” or 34”) in the center of the 
block, circle and the cleat. Have 
them insert a round stick through the 
top of the ceiling and down through 
the holes in the circle and_ block. 
leaving enough of the stick above the 
enclosure to grasp in turning the 
stage. The shaft must he secured to 
the circle in order to facilitate its 
turning as the stick is manipulated. 
The children must then cut a per- 
manent background out of pasteboard 
to fit in front of the shaft. making 
doorways for the characters to come 
through as the stage is turned. This 
must be made secure by tacking to 
Changeable back- 
grounds for the setting can be made 


the cleat above. 


on drawing paper and thumb-tacked 
to the pasteboard. 


26 


The front of the enclosure should 
be framed, and a small curtain rod 
fastened at the top. Hang the cur- 
tains so they can be opened and 
closed like real theater curtains. One 
child can arrange Christmas tree 
lights inside the lower part of frame 
for foot lights. 
effective. 


Figures for the stage can be made 


These are very 


of wood. paper, soap, salt and starch. 
However. 
care must be taken not to make the 


papier-maché or clay. 


figures too heavy or of uneven weight. 
which would cause the stage to wob- 
ble when being manipulated. 

Our children usually make our 
figures of paper and paste over a 
They are both 
light and easily attached to the stage 
hy means of a stapler. Although the 
modern trend in crafts is to construct 


pipe-cleaner frame. 


large figures. there is also a definite 


use and need for the small models. 
They take up less room and make 
very attractive displays for the school 
room. 






PARADE THEATER 
FEATURING 


The children will need specific 
guidance and help in constructing the 
stage, but they should be given ample 
opportunity for employing their own 
imagination and inventiveness — in 
creating the backgrounds and figures, 
\ few suggestions may be given. 
after which the pupils may proceed 
more or less independently, depend- 
ing on their grade level. They can 
decide, for example. whether the set- 
ting is to be painted, drawn in 
crayon, or cut from paper and pasted, 
If the production calls for an interior, 
the scene might be drawn in crayon 
or painted with water color. Water 
color or crayon may be used for 
outdoor scenes. Or sky. grass, moun- 
tains, trees. ete.. can be cut from 
construction paper and pasted to form 
a background. Similarly, the pupils 
should use their originality in creat- 
ing the figures—deciding what figures 
are needed. how they should be made 
and then actually making them. 

If it is possible to build more than 

(Continued on page 37) 
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HAT charm and mysticism 
surrounds those people 
called gypsies who travel 
to the far distant horizons and back 
again reading the fortunes of the 
world? Why does the word gypsy 
make a child’s eyes grow wide and 
his forehead furrowed? — These 
gypsies are a fascinating folk, a 
wandering folk, scattered through 
every European land, over the greater 
part of western Asia and Siberia. 
They are found in Egypt and along 
the northern coast of Africa, in 
\merica and even in Australia. No 
correct estimate of their numbers 
outside of Europe can be given. Even 
in Europe the information derived 
from official statistics is often con- 
tradictory and thoroughly unreliable. 

The gypsies are notorious for many 
things. They are far-famed for their 
music. in which art they are unsur- 
passed. The gypsy musicians were 
the minstrels of eastern Europe. the 
jesters of early England. the vaga- 
honds of France. 

They are the living origins of folk 
tales bright. impossible. full of vam- 
pires and witches. In America. they 
are the nomads with large silk ker- 
chiefs. caravans, necklaces of gold 
coins, gay dresses, and sweet violins 
the ruthless, shrewd traders of the 
continent. And none of them is 
more colorful, more representative. 
than the children. For even the very 
young learn to help the family while 
they live the gypsy way of life. 

\ gypsy is a nomad or a roamer. 
He does not settle in homes, but 
wanders from place to place. He 
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A Gypsy Project 


A study of the gypsies can develop into an 


builds few homes. but lives in tents 


and caravans. The caravans, which 
are drawn by horses, are built to 
stand hard use. They are somewhat 
like a light wagon, but have high 
sides with windows. and a roof of 
canvas. All the family belongings 
are carried from place to place in the 
caravan. These caravans and tents 
are the only homes that most Euro- 
pean gypsy children know. 

Because the families travel so 
much, they get to know the country 
and its people quite well. And, though 
the gypsies are nomads, they have to 
earn a living. They do this in many 
different ways. Some make and sell 
such things as brooms, clothes pegs. 
baskets, and grass mats. Others make 
lace and ornaments. Some gather 
herbs which are used as spices or for 
first aid remedies. They are great 
traders. and will deal in anything 
from rabbit skins and rags to horses 
and donkeys. 

When the caravan stops and the 
tents are pitched. the children help 


Wood is 


Water is needed 


with many small chores. 
needed for the fire. 
for cooking. Perhaps a rabbit must 
he caught for the next meal. maybe 
even fish. Sometimes the children 
accompany their mothers to the near- 
by village or house to help carry the 
Other times the chil- 
dren stay and take care of camp while 


wares for sale. 


mother and father are away on busi- 
ness. The children always accom- 
pany their parents to the fair when 
the time comes. 


When the gypsy children go to the 


fair they put on their best clothes. 


interesting history and art lesson. 


And what a sight they are! Gypsy 
children are dark-skinned with dark 
hair and very dark eyes. They cover 
themselves with brilliant-colored 
clothes. Bright scarves are wrapped 
about their heads, and coins and 
jewelry dangle and jingle from their 
wrists and necks and ankles. How 
enchanting they look as they sit be- 
side their mother as she follows the 
lines on a customer's hand. for a 
price. of course. Yes, gypsy people 
are interesting to study. 

Children often like to make gypsy 
dolls or tents or caravans. It’s easy 
to make a caravan. It’s up to the chil- 
dren. however. to use some original- 
ity in coloring and shaping the wag- 
on. Have the children build a small 
caravan from corrugated cardboard. 
Instruct th to use a piece of un- 
bleached tton for the roof. Have 
them make a stove and stovepipe from 


black paper. They can model a team 


of horses from clay or plasticine. 
Then they can make other furniture 
that the gypsy family would have. 
From green willow branches they can 
make small chairs. They can use short 
pins for nails. After they have com- 
pleted the 
build a gypsy camp on a sandtable 
using. of course, the caravan. 


caravan, the pupils can 


Children are always interested 
stories about gypsies. Have them 
look up stories and give reports. 
Gypsy songs are very wonderful, Play 
some gypsy records, and your class 
will listen intently. Or. have the pupils 
make a gypsy doll. Simply have them 
take an ordinary clothes peg, a piece 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Lapel Purse 

There are times when little girls 
like their own projects. They want 
to make things which will not be 
shared by the little boys in the class. 
Here is one such project. 

Have the girls make a sunbonnet 
pattern similar to the one illustrated. 
When they are satisfied with the de- 
sign, have them trace it on the cloth 
side of a piece of bright oil cloth. 
Two tracings will be necessary, one 
The children will 
be able to accomplish this simply by 


in each direction. 


turning their pattern over before trac- 
ing it the second time. The tracings 
should then be cut out carefully. 

At the inside top of each bonnet 
have the children sew one-half of a 
small snap. In the center of the out- 
side back of one bonnet have them 
Next 


sew a small safety pin. have 





))} 


~ 


the children cat or blanket stitch the 
two halves together, shiny sides out. 
Either a contrasting or a harmonizing 
color thread can be used, In the low- 
er right hand corner, the children can 
fasten a loose bow of yarn or ribbon 
for the final touch. 
Agnes Choate Wonson 
Essex, Mass. 


Clay Water Color Trays 

Here is a little helpful hint for the 
teacher plagued by children who up- 
set their trays of paints. In most 
schools muffin tins are used, These 
provide handy and compact divisions 
for the colors, but they are very light 
and move about or spill too easily, 

The pupil can take a quantity of 
simple modeling clay and shape it 
into a long, narrow bar. The rounded 
end of a broom can then be pressed 
firmly into the soft surface. This will 
make suitable depressions for holding 
as many colors as will be needed. 
When the painting period is over, the 
unused colors can be returned to the 
jars, the clay washed lightly, and 
used for its usual purposes. 

The weight of this material plus 
its tendency to cling to a smooth sur- 
face will surely cut down on the num- 
ber of accidents. 

Harry J. Miller 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pencil Helders 

With a little patience and no ex- 
pense if you follow these directions 
your children will be able to take 
home the sort of gift most parents 
dote on. 





Have each child bring from home 
an empty spool from a roll of darn- 
ing thread and the square end from 
a wooden cheese box. If the boxes 
are hard to find, a small square of 
heavy cardboard will do as a sub- 
stitute. 

When all of the material has been 
assembled, have the children glue the 
spools onto the center of the square. 
Allow this to dry. Then let the chil- 
dren decorate the spools and square 
repeated small 
patterns, stripes, or in any other 
manner that strikes their fancy. Cray- 
ons, tempera, ink, or even enamel 
can be used. When the colors have 
dried thoroughly, the children should 
cover the entire project with a light 


with free designs, 


coat of shellac. 
The result will be a pencil holder 
just large enough to hold one pencil. 


a 
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Many mothers will be proud to use 
these holders next to their kitchen 
shopping lists. This is the practical 
kind of construction work most chil- 
dren find especially interesting. 
Elaine Jacobus 
Madison, N. J. 


Bottle-cap Turtle 

Children are almost always fasci- 
nated by animal party favors. Here 
is one they can make with little 
trouble or expense. 

Have the children bring several 
waxed cardboard bottle-caps to class. 
Let them remove the printed labels 
usually found in the center by soaking 
the caps for a few minutes in a little 
water. Then have the children punch 
the center of the cap up and around 
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the outside ridge to make a small 


dome-like shape. 





“The head and the legs can be made 
from several pipe cleaners. The teach- 
er can draw the diagram on the black- 
board, and with very little help most 
of the children will be able to imitate 
it with the pipe cleaners by twisting 
When 
the form is complete, let the children 
paste it to the underside of the bottle- 


cap. 


them into the proper shapes. 
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Ordinary poster paints will do for 
the coloring. Suggest that the chil- 
dren try to recall what a turtle looks 
like. Any shades of green, brown, or 
gray will do. 
marked in white, 


Highlights can be 
black, and yellow. 
The legs and head should be brown 
with black spots. 





Enterprising children can 
several of these in little time and with 
little help. 


make 
Sally Werner 
Madison, Wis. 
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Reading Stimulus 

Here is a simple way to stimulate 
interest in reading the 
library shelf, 

Have each of the children set down 
on heavy white construction paper 
the outline of a workman carrying a 
thick pole. Next have them cut it out 
as a silhouette. If the children wish, 
the rough details of clothing and fea- 
tures can be added with crayon. Each 
of the figures is then labeled clearly 
with the name of its maker. 


books on the 


The workmen are next arranged in 
a long line at the top of the black- 
board. They can be standing on a 
grassline, studded with flowers. The 
grassline can be made by setting 
down short strokes of green chalk 
and topping some of them with dots 
of bright color. 

Show the pupils how to prepare 
a boxful of colorful cutouts of books. 
Place them on the library shelf. When 
a child reads a book, he is allowed 
to label one of the cutouts with the 
book’s name and place it on his work- 
man’s pole, As time passes, the border 
increasingly colorful, and 
this urges the slower children to give 
their workman a load to carry, also. 

The teacher herself can, if she 
wishes, prepare a slogan for the en- 
tire project. Something like “Let the 
Workman Work! You Just Read and 
Enjoy Yourself” 


ate. 


becomes 


would be appropri- 


Sister M. Romana 
Marinette, Wis. 
Bead Making 

It is lots of fun to string beads 
from the store, but have you ever 
tried making beads of your own? It 
sounds hard, but it is really very easy. 
All you need is some bright wall- 
paper or colored construction paper, 
scissors, and glue. Trace the pattern 
shown here and cut a piece of wall- 
paper or construction paper the same 
size and shape. Coat the back of the 
paper with glue—all but the margin 
of the short edge. Then, beginning 
with this short edge, carefully roll 
the paper around a hat pin, a heavy 
wire or even the end of a hair pin 
will do. Be sure the tip of the tri- 

angle is securely glued down. 
Wipe away the excess glue, and 
let the bead dry for several hours. 
Then give it a coat of white shellac 


or colorless nail polish. If you use 


a hatpin, you have room to make 
several beads at the same time. 

Once you have how to 
make these wallpaper beads, you can 
change the shape by making the tri- 
angular paper a different size. Your 
bead will always be as long as the 
And if 
you make the long sides of the tri- 
angle even longer, the bead will be 
thicker through the middle. 


learned 


short edge of the triangle. 





Almost everyone has play beads. 
which are made by stringing pieces 
There is another 
kind of macaroni that makes even 


of broken macaroni. 


prettier beads. This is the shell 
macaroni, In order to be strung, 


the macaroni must have holes punched 
in them. The best way to do this is 
to heat a needle or hatpin in a gas 
or candle flame and then pierce the 
shell. 

Shells can be colored with either 
enamel paint or water colors before 
stringing. One very attractive pattern 
is made by using red, white and blue 
enamelled shells. Such strings of 
shells make very lovely gifts, too. 

Dorothy Tooker 
New York, N.Y. 


Snow Man 
Winter is on its 

little place 

can put the children into the proper 


way. Here's a 


card or party favor that 


frame of mind. 

Supply the children with pieces of 
light blue construction paper 9” by 
4”. Have them fold the paper in 
half to make a rectangle 4” by 414”. 
Have the children cut a snowman out 
of the white, cotton-like paper usually 
found on the top of a box of choco- 
lates. (If this kind of paper is not 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Creating paper masks from a 
study of foreign peoples per- 
mits unlimited pupil ingenuity 
and imagination—yet the job 


requires only simple tools. 


ASKS or “false faces” are 
eternally a delight to chil- 
dren. especially at Hallow- 

een. Fun with masks. however, 
should not be restricted to the season 
of ghosts and goblins. Children will 
find, at any time, great joy in creating 
their own masks, which can be made 
very easily from 9” by 12” construc- 
tion paper. Yellow, white, pink or 
orange paper may be used to repre- 
sent skin colors, although inventive 
youngsters will find uses for other 
colors. 

(An egg-shaped piece should be 
cut out for the head, with the wider 
part at the top. From the corners of 
the sheet of paper ears may be cut 
and either pasted on or fastened with 
scotch tape. The features and hair 
are added with crayon. Have children 
hegin by placing the eyes half way 
down on the head. 

\fter presenting these few sug- 
gestions to the children, let them 
proceed on their own initiative, and 
their imaginative results will be amaz- 
ing and gratifying. For example, they 
may add hats or headdresses such as 
the illustrated elaborate Indian head- 
dress. which is very colorful in the 
original. Brown paper was used, with 
black crayon for eyes and nose; blue 
and red crayon represent the war 
paint; red, yellow. green and blue 
decorate the headband and feathers. 
the top row of which was fastened 
to the back of the head with scotch 
tape. 

This creative activity can be easily 
correlated with social studies. The 
study of people of other lands and 
customs and of other times furnishes 

rich background material. 
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This country’s early history sug- 
gests many possibilities—the pilgrim 
fathers with their severe black hats. 
and the pilgrim women with thei 
small white caps: the magnificent 
headdress of the American Indian: 
the colonial dames with their elabor- 
ate and stately hair-dos, the powdered- 
wigged gentlemen of the same period: 
the rugged fur-capped frontiersmen 
such as Daniel Boone. Thinking 
farther back into historical times. we 
are reminded of medieval knights in 


armor. Among still earlier peoples 


we recall the Egyptians with their 
characteristic long black hairdress, 
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Youngsters will find it fun to por- 


tray the features or typical headdress 
or headgear of the peoples of other 
lands. The Chinese boy shown here 
may be cut from yellow paper. with 
hair. eves and nose in black crayon. 
with a bright red mouth. Japanese 
people can be illustrated, too. with 
the hairdress of the women a good 
possibility. Dutch girls with their 
turned-up caps. or the Spanish lady 
her comb and mantilla-—might be 
suggested. 

As the children in their social 
studies learn about those who help 
us—the policeman, the fireman. the 





doctor. the teacher. mother, the 
postman, the farmer-——they will be 
spurred on to make masks suggesting 
these occupations. 

\ further source of inspiration and 
amusement are circus stories of 
clowns and other gay entertainers. 
Here our clown is fashioned of white 
paper with orange hair and eyebrows. 
other features in red. 

\ dramatic art project can be 
based on the mask-making activity. 
\s the masks are made during the 
vear. thev can be saved and worn in 
little plays which the children can 


write themselves. 
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GIFTS FoR CHILDREN 


GIANT SIZE PACKET OF 


WZ 
Christmas Art Material Complete 


Packer 


Filled with all new, easy -to- make 

items that will make this Christmas 

easier for you and so thrilling for the 

children, The packet is complete, 

printed actual size on colored stock, 

ready to use. Giant packet includes 

Gifts, Toys, Greeting Cards, Decora 

tions, ete just about everything you will want for the 
Christmas season 

Supply limited. Send your order NOW don't be dis 
appointed by being too late Giant Christmas Art Packet 


ready to ship immediately only $1.00 postpaid 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, Box 508-U, Park Ridge, Ill. 
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Calvert Crafts Course | 


For children 7 to 12 years old 


@ A program of pleasurable ys 
handicrafts and activities for 
rainy days or the sick-a-bed 
child. The Course includes 
basic materials, a guidebook, 
and two books brimming with 
ideas for self-entertainment 
with useful handwork. Unique, 
instructive, entertaining. Your 
child may develop a lifelong 
hobby or craft. 


@ Internationally known Calvert “School-at- 
Home’ Courses with books and supplies also 
available. Kindergarten through 9th grade. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. 


CALVERT § SCHOOL 


3710 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 











CHENILLE KRAFT 


“PIPE CLEANER” PROJECTS 
Available in all sizes and colors for class project 
use. Special Price Discount to teachers. 

Write for free illustrated instruction sheet of 
Chenille Kraft projects. 

BARRY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
801 W. Aldine St. Chicago 13, Ill. 











IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


ow to decorate 
burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pic- 
tures, pre-designed 
sketching boards, etc. 

Write to Dept. 

JA 10-51 

Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 





-SERAMO ...-* 


A 







ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


¥ 

It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 





Chicago 5, Il. 








CERAMIC MATERIALS 
KILNS @® GLAZES e CLAYS 
School Discount 
Send for free catalog containing com- 

plete line of potters’ supplies. 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC, 
163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Children of Many Lands 

South Pacific Island Children is 
the newest title to be added to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films’ series 
devoted to the work and play of chil- 
dren throughout the world. This one 
deals with the children of the Fiji 
Islands and is closely related to such 
films as Children of China, Children 
of Japan, and Mexican Children. 

Photographed in color in a beauti- 
ful South Sea island setting just be- 
low the equator and west of the Inter- 
national Date Line, the film permits 
the viewer to experience graphically 
the exotic daily activities of the chil- 
dren in a tropical village. The vil- 
lage is called Tangaqe and is situated 
on the shores of Viti Levu, the largest 
island in the Fiji group. Living in 
Tangagqe is uncomplicated, and school 
audiences can witness life on a coral 
lagoon, under cocoanut palms, in a 
village almost untouched by outside 
intrusion. Pupils will learn the way 
native people solve the basic prob- 
lems of food. shelter. and clothing. 

The film was made in collaboration 
with Dr. Donald S. Collier of the 
anthropology department of the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum. The 
purchase price is $100. The film 
may also be rented from any of the 
EBF regional libraries. 


Life of a Tranper 

The life of a fur trapper in the 
northern wilds, his preparations for 
the annual trapping season, and the 
disposition of the pelts at the end of 
the trip make an interesting film 
which can readily be tied in with 


all middle-grade geography lessons. 

The trapper is shown as he makes 
his way by canoe and on foot into his 
trapping territory. He looks for signs 
of fur-bearing animals. The film 
demonstrates how he makes “sets” 
along runways of fox, ermine, and 
mink. The use of the dog team and 
snow shoes is explained. As winter 
gives way to spring, beaver and 
muskrat trapping is portrayed. 
Warm weather arrives and the sea- 
son ends. The trapper prepares his 
pelts for market and the final se- 
quence shows him shooting the rapids 
in his canoe on his way home. 

Fur Trapper of the North is a 
l6mm color film made by Ralph 
Bryenton, a professional trapper. It 
is distributed by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films and costs $100. It can 
be rented from any of the regional 


libraries of EBF. 


Latin America 

Through a combination of animat- 
ed diagrams and photography, this 
film presents an interesting cross sec- 
tion of the banana industry. The 
story begins with a trip from the 
United States to the Caribbean. All 
of the points of geographic interest 
along the way are covered in sufficient 
detail to make Journey to Banana 
Land valuable on this score alone. 

The trip ends with the arrival at 
a banana plantation. Once here, the 
full story, historical and economic, of 
the banana is told. There are shots 
of trees being cared for, of the fruit 
being harvested, cleaned, and trans- 
ported to the boat. The voyage to 
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the United States is covered as well 


as the distribution in this country. 
The last sequences show families eat- 
ing and enjoying bananas in many 
different forms. A few simple recipes 
are given, 

Journey to Banana Land is a note- 
worthy example of a sponsored film. 
The curriculum needs of the inter- 
mediate classes have been carefully 
realized. At the same time, a good 
case is made for the nutritional and 
economic importance of the fruit. 
Both aspects of the picture have been 
skilfully blended. 

The film is available from the In- 
stitute of Visual Training, 40 East 
Forty-Ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
on free loan. Jt runs 20 minutes. is 
An 


16mm with sound. and in color. 


accompanying filmstrip costs $3, 


City Tours 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has 
continued its interesting series of 
films on famous cities of the world 
with an excellent one called Venice, 
Queen City of the Adriatic. It takes 
its place along with the other com- 
parable documentaries on Pompeii 
and Vesuvius, Rome, and Jerusalem, 
previously issued. 

The pattern of treatment has been 
fairly well set by now. There is an 
opening coverage through maps and 
diagrams of the early history and 
development of the city. Then later 
periods are discussed in terms of 
their architectural styles. Present day 
Venice is shown in all its varied activ- 
ities. As with the previous films in 
the series, the photography is superb. 

Venice, Queen City of the Adriatic 
may be bought or rented from EBF. 
The purchase price is $100. 


Creative Hands 

Crawley Films, Ltd.. of Ottawa, 
Canada is issuing a series of short 
films designed to stress the creative 
aspects of artwork for elementary 


school children. These films leave the 


child’s imagination free to create 
after interest has been stimulated. 


They suggest how-to-do-it techniques 
rather than impose them. 

The titles ready to date are: Paper 
Sculpture, Finger Painting, Model 
Houses, Design to Music, Loom 
Weaving, Making a Mask, Beginning 
of Picture-Making, and Picture-Mak- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged, and 
recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 


FIRST SERIES — THREE RECORDS — 18 
RHYTHMS—$5.00 PER SET POSTPAID. 
Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants, and 
Fairies, March, Walk, Train, Airplane, 
Doli, Jig, Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, 
Polka Dot, Indians, Bouncing Balls, Jump- 
ing Jack, and January, February, March. 


SECOND SERIES—THREE RECORDS— 
15 RHYTHMS — $5.00 PER SET POST- 
PAID. Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, 
The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, 
The Cotton Windmills, Boats, 
Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, 
U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow Rhythm 
Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 


VINYLITE PLASTIC 
UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 


These Are Piano Recordings 


Pickers, 


Order from— 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608 Emory University, Ga. 














Elementary ART FILMS 


Creative Hand Series of 4 Titles. 
Sale $50 ea. 





In color, 
All four $190 
Rental $2 ea. 

See IFB catalog for complete description, of 
Write for full details 
Please state school or organization. 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 

6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 





COMPARE 
Our Prices 


CATALOG 


CURRICULU 
FREE MATERIALS 
Carefully selected free charts, maps, posters, bookl 


0 els 
exhibits, bulletins, et« are listed. classified, annotated 
and indexed in the NEW 1951 ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
ERS GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
t. JA 


Dep Randolph, Wis. 








STAMPED LINENS 
for Cutwork, Applique, 


Cross-stitch, Crochet, etc. 
Buy Direct from Manufacturer and Save! 







Over 300 original designs stamped on 

& a E E Seamless Tubing VDillow Cases, Scarf 
Banquet Cloths, Luncheon Sets. Show 

28 # Towels, Fancy Aprons, Baby Article 
-Fa g e etc Complete embroidery instructions 


free t's easy rite 
MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
Dept. 622 22 W.2ist St..NewYork 10,N.Y. 











Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
For The Best in Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A P.O. Box 1270 
FREE CATALOG SARASOTA, FLA. 














FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 










MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
GET CATALOG AND NEW 
RHYTHM BAND HANDBOOK 


Name 
Address 
City 

1 I teach 








y 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
struments and outfits in the complete line. 


| PAN-AMERICAN pivision OF C.G. CONN LTD. 
Department 1049, Elkhart, Indiana 
‘} Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 


| [] Please send new *“HOW-TO-DO-IT” Handbook. I enclose 50« 


grade. 















GET THIS BRAND NEW, HELPFUL ~ 


“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


A 50-page “Handbook for Beginning 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands”... 
has 30 pictures, 25 pages of scores 

tells what to do and 

how to do it. Only 50c. 
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Book shelf 








Aris and Crafts 
Braipep Rucs ror Fux ano Prorir. 

By Marguerite Ichis. New York: 

Homecrajfts. AOp, Si. 

Braiding rugs on any large scak 
is probably too heavy an under- 
taking for the average elementary 
school pupil. However, this excelient 
and well-written euide hook provides 
all the necessary information should 


any ambitious teacher want to help 





By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! 
THE DOING ART BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 
Ann Gale, ‘Chicago Public Schools 
: A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 
Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manuai 
$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 


THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Dept. JA Champaign, III. 


BOOKS 


“FINGER PAINTING AND HOW 1 DO IT” by Ruth 
Faison Shaw One of the most popular Art Instruction 
books of all time. Miss Shaw originated Finger Paint- 
ing and has been teaching it privately for many year 
ve same methods used in her classes are used in thi 
00k $1.00 
“GIFTS THAT CHILDREN CAN DRAW AND 
wa KE’? by Anne Reine 19 useful gifts simple to 
iake—Greeting Cards—Paper Plates—Din Cushions 
Sdepeian Boxes - Rag Dolls Necklaces, and many 
more. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CLAY MODELING by Rosario 
R. Fiore. This book tells you all you need to know 














about clay modeling Covers: The essential tools 

Simple forms—Colored clay in use—Action figures 

‘‘lothing the figure—Flower designs to model—Animals 
etc 


DRAWING & PICTURE MAKING by Helen Stockton 
Iresents the essentials of drawing and picture making 
in a concise and simple way—leads the student from a 
few trial strokes to the threshold of Water Color and 
Oil Painting you are told “how to arrange your 
work’’ “‘what to look for’’—general composition—still 
life arrangement—main elements for landscape—how t 
lraw trees—quick sketching, and many other helps to 
ood drawing Original! drawings and pictures by the 


author. $1.00 


Write = lists. ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 
80 E. lith New York 3, JN. Y. 


R 








the children try it. The directions are 
probably too complicated for the 
students unassisted, but any adult 
with average needle and thread skill 
follow them. All 


types of braiding, shaping, and join- 


should be able 

ing are discussed. In addition, there 
are helpful hints on collecting ma- 
terials. washing, storing, and mend- 


me, 


Tue First Book or Fevrcrarr. Neu 
York: Fun with Felt Corp. 3\p. 
Uc, 

The uses of felt are almost innumer- 
able. This brief booklet attempts to 
It starts 
with a survey of the history of felt, 


explain the principal ones. 


goes on to a general discussion of 
the grading and main techniques for 
handling the material, and concludes 
with numerous patterns and direc- 
lions for making hats, purses, flowers. 
ornaments, pol-holders, pin cushions. 
puppets, toys, ete. Of especial in- 
lerest to elementary school teachers. 
will be the section on felt boards with 
movable colored parts which can be 
used to demonstrate fractions. histori 
cal characters. or even to make maps. 


ITCHING, SPINNING, RAISING AND 
Tooting Meta. By Robert FL. 
Smith. Bloomington: McKnight & 
WcKnight. 88p. npl. 

This is a book for the elementary 
teacher who wants to “keep up” with 
the latest metal working techniques. 
The work described here is obviously 
too complicated and elaborate for the 
lower grades, but a teacher with an 
active interest in crafts and a good 


imagination may well find ways of 
adapting some of the processes to 
work simple enough for her pupils. 


illustrated and covers all of the im- 
portant methods of metalcraft. 


Rhythm Bands 


On THE Beat! By J. Lilian Vande- 


late giving the fundamentals for the 
organization and operation of a 


The author explains the basic values 


The book itself is clearly written and 





Birchard & 


Co. $2 (for teacher's book and 


vere. Boston: C. C. 


parts). 


There have been many books of 


rhythm band. This is by far the best. 
of such a band persuasively. She 
outlines its component parts and pos- 
sibilities. Her directions for playing 
the various instruments she recom- 
mends (bells. triangle. rhythm sticks. 
tone block, tambourine, cymbals, and 
drums) are clear and easy to follow. 

Along with the teaching instruc- 
tions, are the full scores for some 
dozen songs. dances. and _ stories. 
They are nicely varied and all picked 
for their inherent rhythmic interest. 
Syncopation is held to a minimum. 
Separate parts for the instruments are 
also included. 

Since in all cases the melodic line 
is taken by a piano, it is obvious that 
this is a project designed primarily 
for a teacher with a reasonably sound 
knowledge of music and technical pro- 
ficiency at the keyboard. Such a 
person will doubtless find here much 
helpful material for developing “crea- 
live listening” in children up to and 
including the fifth grade. 


Film Lists 


EpucaTtors GuipbE TO FREE FILMs. 
Edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John Diffor. Randolph: 
Educators Progress Service. 462p 
$6. 

This could be one of the most use- 
ful reference books on a_ teacher's 
shelf. In it are listed all of the free 
films available for educational pur- 
poses in the United States and many 
from Canada. 

The films are broken down general- 
ly into five main categories: Applied 
Arts, Fine Arts, Health Education, 
Science, and Social Studies. These, 
in turn, are subdivided into thirty-two 
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specific classifications. Random 
sampling through the volume reveals 
the presence of films on just about 
any subject which might be needed in 
any grade up to the end of high 
school, 

There are full instructions and de- 
tails about the availability, conditions 
of booking. transportation, and distri- 
bution of all films listed. 

The guide should have a_ ready 
place in any school interested in its 
visual education program whether 
finances are a problem or not. Money 
saved on film rentals can always be 
used for other things. | 


Teaching Art 
CHILDREN AND THEIR PictTURES. By 

C. D. Gaitskeil. Toronto: Ryerson 

Press. 6p. 50c. 

This is one of those all too rare 
works in the field of art pedagogy. It 
is a brief, clear. non-technical state- 
ment of principles and techniques de- 
signed for both professionals. such 
as teachers, and amateurs. such as 
parents. Both groups will find much 
to use and think about in this slim 
pamphlet. 

Dr. Gaitskell points out that, 
the child, art is a very real and dy- 
namic means of communication, Each 
child has his own means or method 
of statement. This must be respected. 
Any attempts to guide or force a 
child into correct drawing habits can 
do nothing but harm. To the child. 
what he or she says with paint o1 
crayon is always correct, since it ex- 
presses what is felt. 

\ good many teachers still con- 
cerned with the natural color of 
things. or proper perspective. or the 
copying of adult symbols. or any 
of the other exercises children find 
such a deadly bore, should read this 
hooklet and ponder its meaning care- 
fully. Tt is important. 


Arts AND CRAFTS For INSTRUCTORS. 
By Grace Phyllis Horton. Neu 
York: Art Books for All. 40p. $1. 
This is a handy guide for making 

simple paste-ups, cut-outs, and mov- 

able toys. The designs are kept at 

a basic level and will be most useful 

to kindergarten and lower grade 

teachers as well as those who work 
with retarded children. The projects 
are all interesting and clearly ex- 

plained. . 
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HAYES HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 
MASTER COPIES READY TO USE! 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
sions, citizenship and nature study. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors, All grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills, 
Teacher’s key. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—i0e 
\ BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
f In Heetograph Ink—1.00 In Regular Ink—30e 
(E> SCIENCE STUDIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
- € on ¢ommon birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
“(Orc " Combines nature study, art and reading. 
ern “A In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35e 
Ww 3 A\ \ MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, 
\ large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 













































































































































































































fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
\\struments, composers, etc, 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35e 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
Ycolor and construct, In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United States, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 

In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
\ book of full-page drawings to be used separately or 
\\ put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC — Book No, 1 
New tunes for primary grades, 
\ . \ In heetograph ink—$1.50 In regular ink—35e 
\F U. S. GEOGRAPHY TESTS AND DRILLS — $1.50 
\\.e_L) SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS & POSTERS — $1.00 
\ HAYES’ BOOK OF INDIANS — 
In hectograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—30c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT — 
In heetograph ink—$1,00 In regular ink—50e 
CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS — 
In heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—5e 
JR. HIGH LANGUAGE DRILLS — Hectograph $1.50 
. HEALTH, SAFETY & MANNERS (Hecto)..... $ .50 
y FARM FIELDS & PETS (Hecto) .............. ol 
CIRCUS ACTIVITY UNIT (Hecto) ............ 60 
, SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS (Hetto) ...... 1.00 
NUMBER BOOK—Grade 1 (Hecto) ........... 1.00 
hy hye fo errr er reer 1.00 
READING FOR BEGINNERS (Hecto) ........ 1.00 


oe large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
iF yrs. \ % In Heetograph Ink-—$1.00 
he WZ \ CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the § 
a \\ 



















































































































































































Order By Mail Today — Prompt Delivery! 













JONES PUBLISHING CO., 542 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Enclosed find $ 












. Please send me postpaid 
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STOP...and check this list! 


Take advantage of our special service plan. 
Order all your subscriptions 
NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and your other favorite magazines! 
You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 
Use the club rates when ordering more than 
one magazine from the list. 





Price with 





’ Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD... eee. $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
oe san bcececcacuscaiuncscucseone 2.00 2.00 5.50 
pe 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE.................................---.. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers*).....................-.-.---.-22--...- 2.50 2.50 6.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES.......................... Socveneorss 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE............................-.-...... 2.00 1.75 5.50 
COLLIER‘S MAGAZINE...........................0..2.2....-. 5.00 5.00 8.50 
EES Se eee 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly). 1.50 1.50 5.00 
a cscuawiwpastanaienactes 3.00 FY fo 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING........................2.0002200002.. 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GRADE TEACHER, THE............................02000...... 4.00 4.00 7.00 
I nn ence ceesevnnecccncaccseccs-- 4.00 4.00 7.00 
ys tceniseanc nic’ 2.50 2.56 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.).................. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE...............................222--222--. 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*)............................ 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) waennesieds 1.50 1.50 5.00 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE.......................-.0-.0 222202. 3.00 an 6.25 
Sn oo cg ccuauceeewnedvunss 2.50 2.50 6.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS...................00.00000202 ooo. 3.50 3.50 7.00 
gt a ne 3.00 3.00 6.50 
Eo nnciccnsosascucviscccecsaessccases 5 esos 5.00 4.75 8.00 
II cinco acaincacsscscwoncnnascnoresnivsacccecnce 3.00 3.00 6.50 
a ic na cnst'vnsiigecavecennwdaasy 3.00 3.00 6.50 
TODAY’S HEALTH (Hygeia)............................... 3.00 3.00 6.50 
WEE WISDOM... ee 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME ‘COMPANION... Peete Preece sien 2.50 2.50 6.00 
*Show name of school and grade taught. 
Fill out this coupon now, while you’re thinking about it! -------------------------------- 


JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
542 North Dearborn Parkway, Dept. NPD 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
[] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 
[] One year at $4.00 ] Two years at $7.00 [] Three years at $10.00 
(] Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 


FOO OO TORSO ESOS EESEE ESTE SES ES EEE SEEEESEES EOE EESE SESE SESEEESEEEEEESSESSEEEEESE EES EEESS SEES 





CORRE SETS SEER E EERE TEESE TEESE OEE EEE EE EEEESE EEE EEE EEE EEE Eeeeeee 


SOCOP ETERS OEE EEEEEEE EOE ESOS TEES EEEEEEESESEOEEEEEEEESEEESEEESESEESESESESEEEEOSEEEESEESESEESEEES 





OO EO OEE ESTER EEE O TEESE RHEE EEE EEEEEE EOE HE SEES HOES EEE EEEEEEEEES 











3 ae 
EAE SOc ee ae Dee ONT eR Oe TT NE icine sak tsi dice vce ceatisteadaciaaacanlammaciaaeeiniadeihee Meteo 
Br I IIa csaniensesnsheideeemnipunnaebbininitintiddeinsdpaiananinindaaal I 
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A turntable theater 


(Continued from page 26) 


one theater, each child will be able 
to participate more fully in the proj- 
ect, and the different groups will 
with each other for the 
most original and most attractive pro- 


compete 


duction. 

This little theater has many values. 
It can be used in any grade and adapt- 
ed to the ability of the pupils making 
it Another advantage is the con- 
venience with which the display can 


be changed, making the _ theater 
usable over and over again. 
Further, there are many, many 


which the theater can be 


used in teaching. 


ways in 
Stories, reports 
and explanations can be given as the 
various characters appear on the 
Here is an opportunity for 
development 


After 


read a story, they can picture it on 


scene. 
speech while sharing 


information. children have 


the stage. The sketch shows story- 
hook characters. and my fifth graders 
chose the sign you see for the occa- 
sion. 

Our next venture will likely be a 
display of animals used in transpor- 
tation as a group project in the unit. 
“The Importance of Animals in the 
Advancement of Mankind.” The 
study of history offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the use of the turntable 
theater. And finally, the turntable 
theater can become an attractive dis- 
play at any holiday season. Hallow- 
een fun and the story of Thanks- 
giving suggest many possibilities. 
The Christmas season can be drama- 
tized beautifully. 


Spatter work and blue prints 


(Continued from page 20) 


but in most large blue printing com- 
panies large strips of paper are cut 
off the ends of rolls and discarded 
from time to time. 

Such companies as a rule are very 
happy to save this paper and turn 
it over to you if they are properly 
approached. Potash is the only 
other material required besides, of 
course. the sun. 

First of all, children 
choose a bright, sunny day for their 


have the 
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projects. Then have them prepare 
their templets as they did in their 
spattering work. In the event that 
any of the children wish to make a 
collection of leaf or flower prints 
blue printing is ideal for such work— 
have them press their specimens flat 
before using. Then have them cut 
their blue print paper to the desired 
size, and fasten it to a drawing board. 
It is practical and time-saving to 
have them strip down several sheets 
time. The 
students should now lay their templets 
or leaves or other original patterns on 
the paper. 


of paper at the same 


If a large sheet of glass 
is available, have them lay it over 
the entire board to hold the templets 
in place. 

If no glass is on hand, the students 
may secure their templets with pins. 
Have them expose the papers, with 
prints or templets on top, in the 
direct sunlight until the paper has 
turned to a light blue color. The 
pupils should then bring them back 
into the classroom, remove the prints 
from the surface, and dip the papers 
into a flat pan in which a solution of 
potash and water has been poured. 

They then take the papers out and 
allow the solution to drip off. The 
papers are then rinsed in clear water 
and laid out to dry. The process is 
\ blue print has been 
made and, appearing in white lines, 


now complete. 


is the original creation of the student. 


EACHER-PLANS 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
overything f Begi ’ Ki 

READY CUT projects. to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 





Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 





820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1941 Chicago 24, | 


J.C. LARSON Ger ceegs 2008 | 
u. 





| Write Today for your FREE Copy 


of 


Everything for Leathercraft” 


x 






| 16 pages packed with 

"| pictures and listings of 
Cut-Out Projects, Pre- 
Punched Projects, 
Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All 
Kinds Hundreds 
of Items for Leather- 
crafters and Leather- 
craft Instructors. 


RENE ae 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 


Specially Prepared 
Art Material for Use 


in Every Schoolroom 





POSTERS — BLACKBOARD BORDERS — WINDOW PICTURES — 
SEATWORK — HANDICRAFT — HEALTH — NATURE STUDY — 
PLUS SPECIAL THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS AND OTHER HOLIDAYS MATERIAL 


TEACHER-PLANS provide the teachers of lower 
elementary grades with practical art and activity ma- 
terial that is new and interesting. 

Designed by experienced art educators, who know what 
teachers n and what children like. This service 
is enthusiastically endorsed by thousands It lessens 
your work and provides original material that can be 
included in your everyday teaching program. Permits 
each child in your class to participate. 


TEACHER-PLANS IS A COMPLETE SERVICE 


TEACHER-PLANS are furnished in four complete 
portfolios—Fall, Holiday, Winter and Spring. They 
are loose leaf, printed in actual size on the proper 
color of paper and each portfolio contains newly cre- 
ated blackboard borders, window pictures, various 
posters pfus other activity material pertaining to the 
season. 

Mrs. Kinsey writes, ‘‘! really don’t see how teachers 
get along without the material.” Mrs. Stahlecker 
says, ‘‘| have used your TEACHER-PLANS for the 
last five years and to me they are tops. I’ve never 
found anything | like better. Receive many compli- 
ments on my room decorations, thanks to your work- 
shop material.” 

You, too, can receive compliments on your room dec- 
orations by using the many projects contained in Ann 
Marie's TEACHER-PLANS for 1951-52 


Again, the entire year’s TEACHER-PLANS service 

(the four complete portfolios and FREE schedule 

charts) will be mailed in one package as soon as 
your order is received. Order now 

F R & 3 and avoid disappointment. A_ set of 
Ann Marie's NEW schedule charts 
Developed to help you plan and sched- 

ule your entire year’s art and activity work. Gives 

suggested programs for each school month, different 

ways to use the material and suggested tie-ins based 

on the contents of TEACHER-PLANS 

ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. C-32 

5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 3!, Ill 

Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1951-52 

{\ Here is $3.50 for full year's service Send me 

NOW the complete set of 1951-52 TEACHER-PLANS 

(four portfolios) in one package. 

Send me the first (Fail portfolio). | will send you 
$3.50 by October 10th. When you re-eive payment the 
balance of the portfolios are to be rushed to me. 

Here is $1.25 for big Fall Portfolio (Included with 
regular service) 





NAME 


ADDRESS — . - 
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Educationa 


Materials 





guy THM, CHORAL: 
gud PRE= BAND 


Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. rhythm, 


pre-band, music stories, folk 


rial, new ideas from 


dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s 
choruses. 


operettas, 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides materials 


for all ages, all occasions, all 


school music 


needs, all grades of difhieulty. 


W rite for your copy of the big. new 
195. E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 
rials of all publishers available. 





“EDUGATIONAL MUSIC 
BUREAU, Inc., 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS. 
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Timely 
teacher's 
cids 








Free for the Asking 

Each month Juntor Arts & ActTiv- 
ITIES reviews in this department sev- 
eral items of free material which we 
think will be of special interest to 
our readers. You may obtain any or 
all of these teaching aids merely by 
filling in the one coupon on page 41. 
In some cases the publisher is willing 
to send enough copies of a particular 
item to supply your entire class. If 
such an offer is mentioned in the 
review. and if you wish to receive 
these extra copies. be sure to fill in 
the quantity-request line on the cou- 
pon. Failure to material 
means that the supply has heen ex- 
hausted. 


315: 


receive 


PLAYS AND 
Although children 
should have many informal ex- 
periences in play-acting without 


COSTUMING 
PAGEANTS, 


elaborate costumes or proper- 
ties, they need also the experi- 
that only from 
finished performances prepared 


ences come 
for special occasions and large 
Most of the prob- 
lems of designing and making 
colorful costumes for such 
school productions have been 
anticipated and solved in Hon 
to Make Costumes, a 32-page 


audiences. 


manual for the school teache 
prepared by Agnes Lilley. an 
art instructor in the Winnetka 
(Tllinois) public schools. 
Large diagrams. simple. flex- 
ible and 
drawings of finished costumes 
are combined to simplify the 
task of the teacher faced with 
clothing whole armies of young 


instructions. color 


warriors. heroes. and_ biblical 
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All instructions are 
intelligible to children in the 


characters. 
middle grades. Not only are 
the suggested materials princi- 
pally rummage-sale items. but 
the teacher will not be obliged 
to do the bulk of the remodeling 
herself. All sorts of short cuts 
minimize the amount of skilled 
work required. Address mail to 
Rit Products Corp., 1437 W. 
Morris St.. Indianapolis 6. In- 
diana. 

FLUORESCENT Bril- 


liant fluorescent colors are in- 


Coors. 


creasingly popular in children’s 
clothes, so it’s only a matter of 
time until youngsters of all 
ages will be pleading for op- 
portunities to use these new 
craft 
order to be prepared for the 


colors in projects. In 


proper occasion to introduce 
this 
teachers ought to investigate the 
nature and 


the new extra-brilliant materials 


new dimension in color. 


characteristics of 


adaptable to school craft work. 
The Shannon Luminous Ma- 
terials Company issues a small 
brochure that will be very help- 
ful to art and craft teachers. 
Opening with a readable his. 
tory and description of fluo- 
rescence. it goes on to describe 
this firm’s comprehensive line 
of pigments. inks, water paints. 
lacquers, and chalks in high- 
intensity colors. Mail orders to 
7356 Santa Monica Blvd. Holly- 
wood 46. California. 
CororruL PictortaAL Map. 
Whenever your social studies 
(Continued on page 40) 
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A Year of Study in Mexico 

Two all-expense scholarships for 
the study of arts and crafts are being 
offered by the Instituto Allende, in 
San Miguel Allende. Mexico.  Re- 
gardless of age or training. and prin- 
cipally on the basis of their recent 
Ameri- 
awarded $1050 scholar- 
ships for ten months of study at the 
Instituto beginning in January. Ad- 
ditional details are available from 
Stirling Dickinson, Instituto Allende. 
Miguel Allende, 


Mexico. 


work. one Canadian and one 


can will be 


San Guanajuato. 


Eye Defects in Children 
“As every teacher knows. children 
will complain about almost anything. 
but they rarely tell about seeing 
poorly,” says Dr. Franklin M. Foote, 
of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. 


son, 


For this rea- 
“one out of four American chil- 
dren has some kind of eve trouble” 


Nobody 


knows they have visual defects. 


that is not being treated. 


Children don't complain about eye 


trouble simply because they don’t 
know how well they should be able to 
see. so it's up to the teacher to be on 
the alert for symptoms that need med- 
ical attention. Common eye defects 
are easily detected while the child is 
doing close work, as in craft projects 


Telltale 


symptoms are frowning, eye rubbing. 


and art lessons. behavior 
attempts to brush away a blur, clos- 
ing or covering one eye, tilting of the 
head in focusing on near or distant 
objects. and exceptionally frequent 


blinking. Swellings. inflammations. 


and recurrent sties shouldn't need to 
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be mentioned here: no responsible 
teacher lets such conditions go long 


neglected. 


Make Your Own Slides 
Flash-recognition teaching methods 
usually numbers of 


require great 


slides. involving most teachers in 


budget problems. One way to mini- 
mize the cost obstacle is offered by 
a new development in standard 2” x 
The Speed-i-o-slide. fitted 
with frosted glass, can be made up 


2” slides. 


for a specific teaching job, then easily 
cleaned for re-use. An ordinary lead 
pencil serves for lettering or drawing 
on the specially treated glass surface. 
The Society for Visual [ducation. 
Inc., makes and distributes the Speed- 


i-o-slide. 


Pre-Band Instrumental 
Music 

\ clear tone, chromatic scale, and 
an easy fingering system distinguish 
the Flutophone, a tunable plastic wind 
instrument designed to introduce 
elementary-school youngsters to_ in- 
strumental music. Complete method 


books and free teaching aids help 


account for the popularity of the 
new-model Flutophone for music in- 
struction in elementary grades. The 


manufacturer is the Trophy Products 
Company, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Red Feather Month 

October is Red Feather Month all 
across the country. Initiated by the 
President in a radio message, the 
United Red Feather Cam- 
paigns of America go into action this 


annual 


month to raise funds for the nation’s 
1500 Chests. and the 
(Continued on page 44) 


Community 


HOW TO USE 
ALPHACOLOR CHALK PASTELS & CHAR-KOLE 





This colorful and fully illustrated man- 
ual brings you suggestions and new 
ideas for the use of chalk pastels and 
charcoal in your daily teaching. 

V POSTERS 

\ FREE EXPRESSION 
V SKETCHES 

\/ MURALS 


V LANDSCAPES 
V PORTRAITS 

V STILL LIFE 

V CHALK TALKS 


Sent Free To Teachers (all others 25c). 
Write for your copy today stating name 
of your school and your teaching posi- 


tion. Address Dept. JA-J1. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDER 


ART COLORS 


AND 


“FINGER-TIP” 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 


Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with "Finger-Tip" 
Solution for finger 
painting and you 
have an economical 
combination that 
gives you top per- 
formance at low cost. 





No extra paints, no 
extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 
tine ''Finger-Tip.” 





Write for free 
booklet “Materials 
| and Their Uses” 


@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER e@ 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 


2639-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Drawn with a 
FLO-MASTER 


WEW!/ for teachers of the 


kindergarten and lower grades— 


"* FLO-MASTER 


—the fountain pen with 
the felt nib 


WRITES B-R-9-A-D OR FINE LINES 


You will be delighted with the amazing, 
new Flo-master FOUNTNBRUSH. Lettering 
signs and drawing illustrations now becomes 
a simple operation. Broad lines or thin lines 
—heavy or light—with the flow of ink ac- 
curately controlled by the pressure of your 
finger. Assorted felt nibs for lines varying 
in thickness from 1/32 inch to one inch. 
Flo-master inks, in eight colors, are instant- 
drying, waterproof. Here are just a few 
things you can make with your Flo-master: 








clothes hook name cards 


wall displays of nursery 
rhymes and illustrations 


product identification 
cards (piano, 
chair, etc.) 





reading and 
pronunciation 
cards 





wall charts of 
pupils accomplishments 
(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 


seasonal posters ( Easter, Christmas, etc. ) 


The Flo-master is also ideal for use 
in art and vocational training for making 
sketches, maps, charts, etc. 


Flo-master is available at stationers or 
school supply houses. Write for descriptive 
catalog to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 
Dept. JA 
153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Timely teacher's aids 


(Continued from pag 


e 35) 


curriculum 
(America, the 


South 
of Simon 
Bolivar crops up repeatedly. 


turns to 
name 


The fabulous liberator of six 
South American republics led a 
long and colorful life—which 


has been made the basis of a 
colorful pictorial map issued by 
the Bolivarian of the 
United States. 

Originally published — in 
Spanish by the Creole Petro- 
leum Corporation in order to 
improve 


Society 


understanding among 
the American nations, this bio- 
graphical map proved surpris- 
ingly popular. Now the origi- 
nal designers have completed an 
English version that is no less 
attractive. More than a hun- 
dred carefully documented illus- 
portray the life and 
times, people and places that 
prominently in the 
of six of our 
republics to the south. 

A copy for each pupil will be 
supplied by the Bolivarian So- 
ciety of the United States, Inc., 
c/o General Drafting Co. 2] 
West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Crass Booktet. The 
history of water supplies is the 
topic of a 


trations 


figured 


founding sister 


new informative 
booklet available for classroom 
distribution. Colorful diagrams 
simplify the workings of pumps 
and wells and interpret the im- 
portance of water supplies in 
farm production, 
Water—Servant and Master 
of Mankind is the title of a 24- 
page, four-color booklet pub- 
lished by the National Associa- 
tion of and Farm 
Pump Manufacturers in care of 
the Plumbing and Heating In- 


Domestic 


dustries News Service. 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
ABC’s or ALuminum. Back- 


ground information on the ma- 
terials used in craft work is not 
always easy to supply, but the 
Reynolds Metals Company now 
offers an attractive booklet in 
an easy, flowing style that will 
Most of 


story of 


fill a long-felt need. 
the content of this 
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for stu. 
dents in the upper grades, but 
all children will be fascinated tc 
learn how the metal they adapt 
to so many handicraft uses was 
a curiosity prized by kings less 
than a century ago. 

Any number of copies are 
available on request to Alumi- 
num Division, Reynolds Metals 
Co., 2500 South Third St. 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

CRAFT MATERIALS AND THEIR 
Uses. The fine points of han. 
dling and using common ma- 
terials are 
free 
wer, head of the art department 
at Maryland State Teachers 
College. At least a few of the 
useful hints and rules of thumb 
the author offers are sure to be 
new and valuable to every teach- 
er of art and craft work, The 
topics discussed in this 28-page 
illustrated booklet include the 


written 


aluminum is 


reviewed in a new 


manual by Bernice Brou- 


making of a simple, inexpensive F 


smock, the and use of 
plaster of paris, a method of 
doing work — with 
cold-water paints and other in- 


storage 


silk-screen 


expensive substitutes. and some 


sound suggestions on sign and 
Alabastine 
Paint Products Company _pub- 
lishes Materials and Their Uses. 
Their address is Grand Rapids 
9, Michigan. 

BOOKS AND SCHOOL MATERIALS. 
Interesting 


poster making. 


and fascinating 
teaching aids are offered in the 
new Beckley Cardy Co. Catalog 

Teacher's Buying Guide of 
Books and School Materials. 

Included are a new reading 
series, build-up posters, work- 
books, charts, educational toys. 
handicraft and art materials. 
Many reference books are list- 
ed in an easy-to-read manner. 

An alphabetical index lists 
the complete stock of materials 
mentioned in the guide book. 
A rapid index guide aids in 
finding the accurately arranged 
classified selections. This guide 
should be a prize possession for 
the teacher who is looking for 
a handy, compact shopping aid. 
Address inquiries to Beckley: 
Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive 





For your convenience, we bring 
together on this page free and inex- 
booklets, 
ples offered by our advertisers. 

Here you will find listed helpful 


teaching material, 


yensive catalogs and sam- 
} 5 


buying guides 
from reliable school suppliers, and 
some items of personal interest to the 
teacher. 

To obtain these materials quickly, 
write directly to the advertiser. You 
may order by number on the Reader 
but allow 30 
days for material requested in this 
Starred (4) offers require 
payment 


Service coupon below, 


manner. 
and 
these items must be 
the advertiser. 


BOOKS 
oak <a. Art 


a small requests for 


sent directly to 





CERAMICS 
Catalog. _Comy lete line { potters 


plies. Illini Ceramic Service, Inc., i6 





page 32. No. 103. 





Ave., Chicag 

No. 104. 
DECALS 
Decal—Cratft Kit, 








and Fabri-cals, plus th His 
calcomania und Decal-Cratft 
Sheets. The Meyer ‘ al 


Dept. 6-10, 5323 : 
44, Ill. Adv. on page 43. 
EMBROIDERY 
Stamped Linens. 
embroidery instruct 
broidery Co., 
New York 
No. 124. 
FILMS 
Special List. Films on arc 








film art, fine art and n 
ternational Film Bureau, Dept. J 6 } 
Michigan, Chicago 2, Ill. Adv. on page 


33. No. 105. 
GENERAL HANDICRAFT 
Catalog. Send 25 « cents t 

craft Supplies JA, 24 

Los Angeles 12 if. 
Catalog. Art Supplies. 

Co., Dept. JA, Cham; 

page 34. No. 107. 
Book on Art Craft. Thayer and Chandler 

Dept. JA-10-51, 910 W. V E 

Chicago 7, Ill. 

tiser. Adv. on 
*Catalog. Har 

cents to Dear 

12, 8625 Linw 

Adv. on page 48. 

List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co. Dept 

A-12. 8625 Linwood Ave. 

Mich. Adv. on 


isso Har 
Spring St 
on page 48 
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HANDMADE SLIDES 


How Teachers Are Using Handmade Lan- 


View Cc 


tern Slides, boo 
Dept. JA, Mea 
page 2. No. 118. 

MUSIC 

EMB Guide istin 
ind es 
music educatior 

1u 30 E. Adams &t., Chi 
n page 38. No. 111. 





let. Keystone 


ille, Penna Adv. 











ariel Flute Folder. Pan American 
Dept. 1049, Elkh 
on page 47. No. 112. 
Bhythes nl Catalog. Pan 


Band In 


Band 


uments 






American 
Dept. 1049, Elkhart 


No. 113. 





PAINTS AND CRAYONS 
“Materials and their Uses,” book 
and craft material Chicago Bre 

lc r) 39-75 W. Grand i 
Chicago 12, Ill on pa , 
No. 320 on coupon below. 

Water Color Folder. Milton Bradley Co. 
Dept. JA-10, Springfield 2, Mass. Adv 
on inside back cover. No. 122. 

How to Use Alphacolor Chalk Pastels and 
Char-Kole. Co., Dept. JA 
1, Chicago Heights, Ill. Alv. on page 
39 No. 123. 


PENS 
Flo-master fountain pen 





Adv. 


Weber-Costell« 


lescriptive ita 
Denison Mfg 






man ina 


Dept. JA, 3 W. 23rd St., New York 
N. Y. Adv. on page 40. No. 106. 


PIPE CLEANERS 

New Chenille-Kraft Booklet. Instructions { 
making objects out of pipe cleaner: 
strands. Barry Products Co., 3258 N 
dalsted, Chicago 13, Tl. Adv. on paae 
32. No. 120. 

SCHOOLS 

Catalog. Calvert School at 
courses. Calvert School, 371 
-any Road, Baltimore 10, Md 
page 32. No. 116. 


SHELLCRAFT 

Catalog. Shells and supplies for makinc 
shell jewelry and novelties. The Nau 
t t. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla 


page 33. No. 117. 
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by Maria K. Gerstman 


EXT books take on a fresh in- 
terest decorated with 
Chil- 


dren love to experiment with the 


when 
beautiful water prints. 
patterns and to apply the finished 
results to book jackets, pencil boxes, 
or a cook book for mother, Water 
printing is also a skilful project. 
Have you ever watched cream as it 
is poured into coffee? Beautiful de- 
signs appear. Such designs can be 
preserved through water printing, al- 
though you won't have the coffee- 
cream color, Water prints are as easy 
to make as they are beautiful. A 


shallow container of water—wider, of 





\ 


Illustration 1 


42 


ater Printing 


A new and different project in creative design is the process of water printing, > 


It is a time-tested method of book cover designing. Lots of fun, too, | 


course, than the paper to be used 
India ink, and a paint brush are all 
that is needed other than paper. 

The dry paint brush is dipped into 
the India ink, then drawn lightly 
over the surface of the water. leaving 
in its wake a quickly spreading ink 
pattern. The children should not wait 
to arrest this pattern because it will 
dissolve shortly. Instead, they should 
quickly lay a piece of paper upon the 
After they hold it 
quietly for a few seconds so that the 


water surface. 
pattern may set, the children should 


lift the paper out of the water making 
sure that they hold the paper on the 


é 








sides. The paper should then be 


rinsed in cold water. The excess color 


eer re 


washes off and the clear pattern re. 
mains, Illustration L shows a print 
made right after India ink was ap 
plied to the water surface (one tone 
value). 





To make a good print, the move- 
ment of the paint brush is not quite 
as important as other factors. A 
dry brush is important in order to 
get full strength ink on the water 
surface instead of a diluted solution. 
It is also important that the water 
surface be moved as little as possible. 


While rinsing the paper, if a stream § 
of water is used, the force should 
not be too great, as it would wash 
all of the design off the paper. 
With skill, special advantage may 
be taken of the fact that the ink 
spreads and dissolves so quickly in 





water. Also, prints may be made 
with ink from old, partly dried out 
bottles, The impurities contribute to 
the design as in illustration 2, If 
several tones are desired in the pat- 
tern, ink is applied to the water sur 
face and allowed to spread for a few 
seconds, after which another appli- 
After the second 
application, a print is quickly made 
and shows the ink in different stages 
of disintegration, the darkest values 
being the last applied (illustration 3). 

In the same manner, a print can 


cation is performed, 


he made after three applications of 
ink. See illustration 4. Therefore, 
the water does not have to be changed 
each time a new design is made. 
The prints dry best if hung on a 
line with a clothespin. 
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ART INSTRUCTORS 


Teach Basic Principles 
of Color and Design 
in Home Decoration! 


lilustration 2 


























Regardless of 
talent—any child 
can create artistic 

effects with... 


DECALS 





Just dip Decals in 
water to apply. Even 
the slowest child 
becomes an artist! 





DECAL BORDERS 


Decals in continuous 
design add new scope 
to Decal-Craft for 
interior decoration. 


|) 






New iron-on 
transfers in brilliant 
color make fabric 
decoration easy. 


PREE 


1 Kit of Decals, 
Borders & Fabri-cals 

2 “History of 
Decalcomania” 

3 Decal-Craft Project 
Sheets 


> 


) = Illustration 3 
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Clip and Mail to 

















FOR SCHOOL USE ONLY! 
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© * 
> tdeMEVYERCORDZ - 
° . lien Gale ps 
@ Educational Department ’ * 
@ 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44 y 
@ Please send me the complete Decal-Craft ® 
® Kit, containing Decals, Borders and ® 
@ Fabri-cals, plus the ‘History of Decal- 4 
z comania™’ and Decal-Craft Project Sheets. 4 
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Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 18 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 
dents can easily make. Here are just a 
few of the many practical and inex- 
pensive items on which they'll enjoy 
working: 





ROCKWELL LINK BELT, suitable for 


everyone. Black, brown, tan, russet. 1” wide with 


enough links for all sizes. 
ZIPPER COIN 


PURSE—with key hold- 
er (414” by 3”). Colors. 


POPULAR 
BILLFOLDS. 
Black and brown. 
Beautiful toolable 
leather. Card and 
window pockets. 
Ladies’ model has 
change pocket. Size: 
4” x 3%”. 


ae 
Send 25¢ today for your copy of the 68-page 
illustrated Catalog No. 18. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. * 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 














NOW — comptete 


JUNIOR CRAFT 
Supplies By Mail 


SELECT from one of America’s larg 
est, most complete stocks of handeraft 
supplies .. . everything you need for 








junior craft work! Materials. tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 
craft, beginner's leather work, textile 
and china decorating, raffia work. 


block printing. scores of other crafts! 


All items fully described in our new 
100-page catalog write for your 
free copy now. 
116-PAGE 
CATALOG 


— Sent free to 
craft teachers; 
provided name 
and address of 
your school are 
given. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Since 1924 


5626-J Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 
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GET THIS BOOK | 
FOR 
EASY-TO-MAKE | 
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Teaching tactics 


(Continued from page 29) 
readily available, white construction 
paper will do just as well.) 

If the children use the cotton paper. 
they will find small indentations al- 
ready there which they can use for 
eyes, nose, mouth, etc. These should 
be colored with a bright dot; perhaps 
light blue for the eyes, red for the 
mouth, and dark blue or black for 
a row of buttons. 








Let the children cut an appropri- 
ately shaped hat out of bright colored 
construction paper. 

Now have them paste the snowman 
onto the center of the folded paper. 
Let them follow this with the hat at 
a jaunty angle. A gay ribbon can be 
added at the neck. If the children 
use a paper ribbon, they can paste 
it down. If they use cloth, a small 
paper fastener pushed through the 
ribbon and paper will hold it in place. 
snow and snow-covered 
ground can be added with white cray- 
ons or tempera. 


Falling 


Ambitious children 
can be urged to add miniature land- 
scape details to the background. 

These snowmen make colorful table 
decorations for a birthday party soon 
after the first snowfall. Using thei 
natural sense of design. many of the 
children will produce colorful. varied 
patterns. 

Bernice Walz 
Madison. Nebr. 


initialed Tie Clasp 


Here is a project for the boys to 
balance the special project for the 
girls. Thinking ahead, it can also be 


used as a special gift for Christmas 
or Father’s Day. 

Have the children cut scraps of 
leather, felt, or a heavy novelty weave 
fabric that will not ravel into sections 
114” by 316”. In the center, have 
them mark their initial (or the initial 
of the person to whom the tie clasp 
will be given) with chalk. This 
should be done lightly. 

Next have the children make reg. 
ular perforations along the initial 
with a short sharp tool. A darning 
needle will do. Into each of the holes 
have them insert a small-size gilt wire 
shank fastener. The ends of the 
fastener should be pressed back well 
into the material or leather on the 
reverse side. 

When the initial has been fully out- 
to fold the 
piece of material back on itself to 
make a tube. Be certain that the 
initial is on the outside. Here too. 
the children should make two or three 
holes and run gilt wire shank fasten- 
ers through them. 


lined. demonstrate how 





If a little more glitter is desired. 
the children can insert the fastener 
through a first and then 
through the leather or material. 


sequin 


After the children have had some 
experience inserting the fasteners they 
may wish to substitute small designs 
for the initials. 

Bernice Wal: 
Fullerton, Nebr. 


Talking shop 
(Continued from page 39) 


United Defense Fund as well. 

What could provide a more appro- 
priate theme for calendar projects for 
October? 


(Continued on page 48) 
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PLASTIC Thanksgiving Favors ! 
| | 





an easy-to-do classroom project= 


THANKSGIVING FAVORS ARE FUN to make from easy-to-handle pLasTic woop. Mold 
fruit, pumpkins, baskets and wooden bowls as you would clay or putty. They will 
harden quickly and permanently into grainless wood. Control consistency with 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Sandpaper lightly. Paint with poster paint, water colors 
or oils and shellac. 


SHAPE NUT OR CANDY CONTAINERS into little bowls and shellac. You will be amazed 
= at how closely they look like tiny antique wooden bowls. Directions for making the 
Puritan girl and boy place cards are given below. 







1. Cut form from heavy cardboard. 2. Build up PLASTIC WOOD on front to desired thickness. Add thin layer to back. 
3. Cut name card, paste as is shown. Paste on molded hands. Cut a circle for base. Build up PLASTIC WOOD mound. 
Insert figure, 4. Sandpaper lightly. Paint and shellac. 


i, A CELLULOSE FIGRE FILEER 
Product of \ 4 Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 £. 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 
OCTOBER 1951 tad 








A gypsy project 


(Continued from page 27) 


of wire for arms, and pieces of col- 


ored cloth and ribbon, and form a 


doll. 


Many young students like making 
1 brown 


paper cut outs of caravans. 


Let the children color them or paint 


Others could tell each other 
stories and what they like about gyp- 
sies. They all will like to play with 
their 


caravans. Have them 
them move the gypsy camp from place 


to place. 


And have them remember the 


dog barks, but the caravan moves on. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting ‘and helpful 





ALL YOUNG FOLKS 


\ike to do Tricks 


To doa trick well young people will 
stay at it until they get it. Believing 
this is a happy, natural motivation 
for self-discipline and perseverance 
which carry over into the total be- 
havior pattern, certain teachers are 
experimenting in the classroom with 


place 
their dolls on the driver’s seat. Have 





such tricks as these below: 


THE TRICK: ‘Jo remove a strip of 
newspaper one column wide 

by eight inches long from 
» under a standing foun- 
tain-pen cap. HOW TO 

DO IT: Moisten the 
fingertip and 
forcefully strike part 


of paper extending over table’s edge. 


THE TRICK: ‘lo drop ten or more coins 
into a glass, already filled to the brim, 
without spilling a drop. HOW TO DO IT: 
Water will not spill 

over the top as 
long as you 
drop each coin 


into the glass 





edgewise and 





do it very, 


very gently. 





TRICK ABOVE: ‘Jo hold a napkin at two 
opposite ends, and, without letting go, 
knot. HOW TO DO IT: 
Fold your arms first. Now grasp one 


tle it Into a 


end of the napkin in each hand. Hold 
on to the napkin as you unfold your 
arms and, presto, your napkin will be 
tied into a beautiful knot. 

THE TRICK: “Jo support a coin the size 
of a 50© piece on the center of a piece 
of paper that has 


the dimensions of 


Rie Ayr 

Ss y a dollar bill which 
j [ , j is suspended be- 

WD P| \ 

} Ss tween two glasses 

| and glasses must be placed so 

eS that they are at least 3 in. apart. 


HOW TO DO IT: Just fold the paper in 


half lengthwise and fold each side 


again. The coin will stay up indefinitely. 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CORONET and Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, Inc. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
“*sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 
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The editor's desk 


(Continued from page 1) 


when you tell them that, according to 
Irish tradition, there was once a man 


named Jack who had been so stingy F 


during his lifetime that he couldn’ 
be admitted to heaven. He couldn’ 
into hell, either, because of his 
So he 


was condemned to walk the earth with 


get 


practical jokes on the devil. 


his lantern until Judgment Day. Irish 
children were the first to carry jack. 
Scottish children 


jack . oO 


o -lanterns. made 


themselves -lanterns carved 
from large turnips with a candle 
inside. 

The Irish used various methods of 
divining the future on Halloween—a 
custom which has carried over to our 
modern Halloween party games. A 
custom of roasting nuts to foretell the 
future was used also in England, and 
Halloween came to be called “Nut 
crack Day.” A girl would put three 
nuts in the fire. She named one for 
the for her 
If one of the nuts burned 


herself and other two 
suitors. 
quietly beside that named for the girl. 
it meant that the suitor was true. 
The Scotch that — the 


witches held a party on Halloween. 


believed 


The witches, who were apparently just 
like other women the rest of the year 
but had sold their souls to the devil, 
flew up the chimney on a broomstick, 
attended by black cats. 
arranged place and time they met the 


At a pre: 


devil. who had made the trip on a 
goat. and they all drank from horses 
skulls and danced to the tune of the 
(What 
possibilities here for illustration! ) 
Even our modern trick-or-treaters 
stand on a firm foundation of tradi- 
tion. Irish peasants of the seven- 
teenth century from door to 
door asking for money with which 


devil's bagpipe. wonderful 


went 


to buy luxuries for a feast and de- 
manding that fatted calves and black 
sheep be prepared for the feasting. 
Your 
dents can have a field day at the 
library from sketchy 
general material about Halloween in 
the encyclopedias to lengthy histori- 


more research-minded | stu- 


progressing 


cal discussions in the specialized refer- 
They will find it a fas 
cinating problem, for the Halloween 


“old 


ence tools. 


story has not yet become an 


story.” 
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Train to classroom 

(Continued from page 23) 
trip to the local station. where they 
inspec ied the different ty pes of cars. 
After 


returning to the classroom, the chil- 


the engine. and the station. 


dren told stories and drew pictures 
sketches 
aspects of their trip. 


and illustrating various 
The next day they began collecting 
their They 


brought five one-pound cheese boxes 


materials fon train. 
for the cars: two round popcorn con- 
the the 
engine and one for the oil car: spools 
for the smoke stacks on the engine: 
and checkers. through which holes 
were drilled, for the wheels. \ half 
inch square stick was used for the 


hooks 


screwed into either end to couple the 


tainers. one for boiler on 


axles. and and eyes were 


cars together. 
For the coal 


sawed into two lengths. lengthwise. 


cars. one box was 
one side of 
The cab for the en- 
gine was fashioned out of a section of 
When the 
cars were completed, they were paint- 
Doors and lad- 
ders were put on with black cravola. 


\ light 


number. a 


The flat car was merely 


the cheese box. 
one of the cheese hoxes. 
ed with easel paint. 


windows with yellow paint. 
made of 
cow catcher made of black paper. and 
a bell that rang made the engine and 
The track 
was drawn on the floor with chalk. 
using the music teacher’s staff liner. 
The the 


liner. 


paper. a train 


cars seem quite realistic. 


ties were also made with 

The pupils then hegan construction 
work on the depot and crossing sign. 
When these were finished. the chil- 
dren made paintings of the various 
cars they had Others drew 


made up stories. 


made. 
pictures, wrote 
Every 
class member contributed in his own 
way. 


noems. or designed posters. 


To complete their train manufae- 
lure. the children gave a program for 
their The children told 
about the trip to the depot. and re- 
lated their experiences in making the 
train and painting of the frieze, which 
they formed from their pictures, They 


mothers. 


read their own stories. sang their own 
songs. and recited their own poems. 
It was indeed an accomplishment pre- 
vented proudly to equally proud par- 
ents. And creative. too. 
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Films and records 


(Continued from page 33) 


ing at the Gang Age. The films cost 
$50 each and can be rented for $2 


International Film Bureau. 
Inc., 6 North Michigan Avenue. Chi- 
cago, Illinois is the distributing agent 
in the United States. 
Dr. C. D. Gaitskell. 
tional Consultant 


Cal h. 


the Eduea- 
for the series. has 
written an interesting accompanying 
pamphlet which is reviewed in the 


“Book Shelf” of this issue. 


Art and weaving 


(Continued from pege 5) 


they have caught a glimpse of history. 
They have seen what other people in 
the past have done with their hands. 
They have had enjoyment from creat- 


ing their own patterns. And. above 
all. they have seen and absorbed a 
bit of art. which ismt so bad after 
all. 
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SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 





EASY WAY T0\ 


PAM AMECOICAN RANT TRO tIMENTS 

Division of C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 1049, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send my free copy of the new Song Flute folder. I under 
stand this places me under no obligation. 


NEW!... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


The new giant handbook with 
more than 100 pages—thousands 


of items—is just off the presses. 
It contains complete information 
on Leathereraft, Metalcraft, Cer- 
amics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts. 
Send 25c in coin or stamps. Your 
money will be refunded with your 
order of $5.00 or more. 





SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 

informative 
handbook 
Dept. J-3 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LOVE THIS NEW 


USIC 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 

students—a method scientifically developed and tested for years 

in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 

reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 
Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes...organize 
and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous ‘Beat Response Method” 
will guide you on the fun route to success in class room music. Results 
will win you the praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. Mail this coupon, or a postal... get free folder NOW. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Elkhart, Indiana 


( State 


grade 











CATALOG 


Catalog lists all items needed 


yee HAMMETT’s 


for working in leather, wood 
basketry pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 
and bookbinding 





reed 


Looms, 
books, and instruction aids 
are listed. Complete tools and 
supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name 

Address 

My School is........ 


FOR FON OR PROF 


TEXTILE PAINTING, © 
COPPER TOOLING, 











/990 for ALL 

| LEATHER & CRAFT 
jecssnie =SUPPLIES! =a 
g ise'ox BIGCEST CATALOG YET wi’ sts ue 
RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES “~ 245 S. Spring. Los Angeles 12, Cab 
Dept. 17 
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HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 





We carry a complete 
line of supplies for 21 thercraft 
different crafts. Mate- _ le “4 
rials, tools, patterns etalcra ? 
and instructions for all Woodburning 
crafts available for im- Corkcraft 
mediate delivery. We 
offer you high quality Rubber Molds 
merchandise at reason- Shelleraft 
able prices and prompt, 4s 
efficient service. Braiding t 
Give us a try and we Glass Etching 
will do the best to |: Feltcraft 
place you on our list Bead ft 
of satisfied customers. eaccra 
Amberolcraft 
Send for free list- Block Printing 
ing or 25¢ for com- 











plete catalog 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12 
8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 
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Next Month’s Features 





Youth and the 
United Nations 


ODAY we must admit that we 

have a place in a_ perplexed 

world—a world in which na- 
tions are daily being shaken up like 
bumble bees in a jar. Political fric- 
tion rubs one nation against another. 
The stain of war blotches the soils of 
many lands. 

The United Nations is the only 
practical hope for people of all na- 
tions. At present, it is the only or- 
ganization that can reinforce the rot- 
ting foundation of world amity. For 
this reason it is one of the most im- 
portant subjects for study by pupils 
of all grades. 

With this in mind, the November 
issue of Junior Arts & Activities 
will present the first in a series of 
articles on “Youth and the United 
Nations.” 

The series is designed to explain 
the United Nations to 
school children. 


American 
Many suggestions 
are offered to help teachers arouse 
constructive student the 
project. 


interest in 


Talking shop 


(Continued from page 44) 


National Art 
Education Association 
Why is it important to teach the 
fine arts? Three thousand teachers. 
delegates to the first biennial conven- 
tion of the National Art Education 
Association, think they have the an- 
swer: “to instill the creative urge.” 
The psychological need for the 
teaching of creative activity was em- 
phasized for the convention by Dr. 
Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College. 
Columbia University, who pleaded for 
the encouragement of what he terms 
“the amateur spirit.” He sees art 
activity as imperative to each individ- 
ual in a society where there is ever 











Abstract 
Playland 


HE children of New York city 

are enjoying a much different 

type of playground, thanks to 
the New York Museum of Modem 
Art. The museum has opened a spe. 
cial carnival of modern art for chil- 
dren up to eight years of age. 

The carnival introduces young 
minds to the fundamentals of modern 
art by using various play and crea. 
tive techniques. The New York mu. 
seum is the only institution thus far 
which has gone to the effort and ex. 
pense of studying the creative inter. 
ests of children. Certain controlled 


conditions of presentation and esthet- | 
ic standards are used in the attempt 


to raise the standards of toys and to 
introduce new ideas for art equip. 
ment. 

In its November issue. Junior Arts 
& Activities presents a picture-story 
combination about the carnival. The 
photos show various children at work 
and the many methods by which they 
are given opportunity to create their 


own designs. Don’t miss it. 


less demand for manual skills o1 


creative impulse. 


Teacher Qualifications 

“It is logical and essential there- 
fore, that all potential educators be 
afforded an opportunity to have 4 
creative experience in the visual arts 
in order that they may in turn make 
possible a desirable learning situation 
in this area for their future students.” 
So runs one of the conclusions of the 
N.E.A. committee report on Clara 
MacGowan’s “A Study of Problems 
for Determining Teacher Qualifica 
tions in Art.” The full 156-page re- 
port, of vital interest to art teachers 
who are concerned about the future 
of the profession, is available from 
the N.F.A. for $1.50, postpaid. 
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Milton Bradley Water Colors give limitless scope to che 
youngster's urge to put on paper the world he sees. Their 







anced classes. 


m-standard colors and responsiveness smooth the 


through self-expression from 


Milcon Bradley Wacer Colors are 
available in well-designed boxes 
in a range of whole and 34-pan 
sets to meet every classroom need 
Write today for che new catalog 
of Milcon Bradley Educational 
Materials. 


WATER COLOR FOLDER — For additional information con- 


cerning Milton Bradley Water Colors including color illustrations 
of paint boxes and prices, mail coupon today for your free copy 
of our water color folder. 


1860-1951 - 






Ree SQ SSSR eee 
ay 
@ 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
s Dept. JA10 Springfield 2, Mass. 
Please send me your Water Color Folder 


Name 








Address 





City, Zone & State 


I teach______ Grade at School 








BE SURE TO 


ALWAYS top quality 
ALWAYS dependable 
ALWAYS uniform 








MOM water cotors 


Brilliant, easy blending, fully 
transparent colors for student or 
professional. 


Frang CRAY ONEX 


cei - The real “champion” of all school 
| drawing crayons. Designed for 
use on paper, wood or cloth. 


MAM) cravocraPH 
Fine art quality for sketching, 


a | Prang Crayogaph | > poster making or designing. 


Fang, PAYONS 


A new idea for painting and 
“PAYONS ay drawing projects. 


MAM) xinvocRaPH 


Jumbo crayons designed for use in 
Kindergartens and Primary Grades. 


For more information write to Dept. JA-19 


the American Crayon company 
STolateltl) 4am @lalle New York 





